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AIM OF THIS BOOK 

Most texts on rhetoric or composition arc dif- 
ficult for the individual home student to follow 
for the reason that the criticisms of the teacher 
are indispensable to satisfactory progress. 

As the whole plan and purpose of this book is 
to arrange a series of exercises which will auto- 
matically educate the intuitions of the student, and 
make the student his own critic, the course of study 
here outlined needs only to be followed persistently 
to the end in order to give appreciable results. 
Any one who has the perseverance to plow through 
the large amount of work outlined, applying to his 
work the "System for Self-Criticism," and as 
faithfully rewriting his efforts as if a teacher re- 
quired him to do so, will undoubtedly secure ex- 
cellent results in the way of an improved style. 

Here is a really practical development of the 
method by which Franklin taught himself to write, 
carried out very closely on the lines he describes in 
his autobiography. 

The selections for imitation are relatively simple. 

Half the exercises give practice in talking, and 
half in writing what has first been talked. 

Original letters, essays, or stories are in most 
cases to be based on personal experiences of the 
student, though closely parallel to the masterpieces 
so as to afford opportunity for comparison point by 
point with that which is really good. 

H 



vi Aim of This Book 

Supplementary exercises link with the study of 
language and literature an intensely interesting ex- 
amination of our personal emotions and experi- 
ences. No other regular line of study gives us much 
opportunity for looking carefully into these emo- 
tional and personal problems which form so large 
a part of our daily life. 

Each written exercise is prepared twice, with an 
interval between and supplementary suggestive 
reading. It has been said that this careful rewrit- 
ing raises the efficiency of the teaching fifty per 
cent. 

It is folly to try to teach expression without any- 
thing much to express, or to say things which no- 
body wants to listen to. The electric response of 
the audience is a greater stimulus in composition 
than any other one thing. In this book for the 
first time a rational study of ideas and personal 
experiences as a basis for really interesting expres- 
sion is offered side by side with acknowledged mas- 
terpieces (which are very different from thin selec- 
tions from current writing) . 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Scientific Principles in Teaching Composition 

Says Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury in his ar- 
ticle in Harper's Magazine on "Compulsory Com- 
position in Colleges": "On no one subject of edu- 
cation has so great an amount of effort been put 
forth as on the teaching of English composition, 
with so little satisfactory to show for it." Until a 
few years ago, he says, very little attention was 
given to English. Then began an era of theme writ- 
ing and criticism. "While there are many men who 
write excellently, there is no increase in the propor- 
tional number of this body" — in other words all our 
tremendous effort in trying to teach English has 
been a dismal failure. 

The most common way of teaching composition 
is by use of a textbook on rhetoric, "That," says 
Professor Lounsbury, "is an illusion. As gram- 
mar is nothing but the generalization of the facts 
of utterance, so rhetoric is nothing but the general- 
ization of the facts of style. In both cases the facts 
must be known before the generalization can be 
appreciated or even understood. The child does not 
learn his language from his grammar. After he has 
learned it in other ways, grammar steps in and fur- 
nishes him a scientific analysis of what he has been 
doing. So rhetoric gives the student the names of 
the different styles, . . . but the perfect style it does 
not and cannot impart. I call to mind a young 
man who, before beginning his commencement ora- 
tion, went carefully through the whole of Whately's 
treatise on rhetoric as a preparatory exercise, and 
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4 Literary Composition 

was much astonished to discover, after finishing it, 
that he could write no better than he did before/' 

But, at any rate, constant practice in theme writ- 
ing (the Harvard daily theme has become famous 
among teachers of rhetoric) will give the results, we 
are told. To this Professor Lounsbury replies : 

"At the outset practice is so far from being of 
highest importance that as compared with other 
agencies it is of but little? Clearness or effective- 
ness or felicity of expression can never be created 
by it, nor can they be developed by it satisfactorily 
unless the proper foundation has previously been 
laid." Correcting these themes is a practical failure 
for unavoidable reasons. "The task of reading and 
correcting themes is one of deadly dullness. Men 
who are really fitted to perform the work are ex- 
ceedingly rare; and when found they will not per- 
sist in carrying on this most distasteful of occupa- 
tions, unless compelled by necessity. As a con- 
sequence the business of correcting and criticising 
themes tends steadily to fall into the hands of those 
who are incompetent to do anything much better, 
and therefore incompetent to do this well." 

Br t that is not all. We are actually teaching er- 
rors. Says Professor Lounsbury, "It is fairly cer- 
tain, indeed, that under our present system no small 
share of the instruction given in composition con- 
veys as much error as truth. . . . Idioms and 
constructions employed unhesitatingly by every 
great master of our speech are as unhesitatingly 
condemned. Have we not been told again and 
again that none must never be used as the subject 
of a plural verb ; that whose must never be used as 
a relative to an antecedent without life ; . . . . that 
the dreadful neologism of zvould better with the 
infinitive should be substituted for had better?** 
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In other words, we are making a tremendous ef- 
fort to teach the names of rhetorical tools before 
the student has seen or understood the thing itself — 
furnishing handles without the instrument to which 
to attach them. 

We are making a tremendous ado about practice 
on expressing without any ideas to express or any 
models to inspire the best modes of expression. 

Finally, with a false hypercriticism, we are actu- 
ally teaching innumerable errors — we are con- 
demning as improprieties the fundamental idioms of 
the language. 

What should we do? Let Professor Lounsbury 
answer, since he has answered so well : 

"Fullness of knowledge and clearness of thinking 
are the first two requisites which should be pos- 
sessed by him who sets out to compose a work 
which has any reason for its existence." (In other 
words, we should teach life and how to think about 
it as two-thirds of the elements of success in effec- 
tive expression.) But there are two other qualities 
which go to constitute the ideal style. "The first is 
the ability to write with effectiveness, to put forth 
pne'c ideas so as not merely to enlighten men, but 
to impress them, to influence their beliefs and acts." 
(This is to a very large degree a matter of knowing 
the persons for whom we are to write, so we can go 
right to the points in which they are chiefly in- 
terested, and touch the springs to which they will 
respond. The way to accomplish this is to teach 
the observation of human nature.) "Higher even 
♦han that, though not infrequently not even con- 
:)ined with it" (I disagree with Professor Louns- 
ury as to this being a "higher" quality) "is that 
f exquisiteness of diction, that indescribable charm 
i expression which we feel in the productions of 
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book has taken away all steadiness of purpose, all 
straightforward, persistent literary practice, and 
substituted a butterfly flitting from one literary 
flower to another. The subjects for composition 
work were either oppressively commonplace and un- 
interesting, or too difficult and involved. 

It is very hard to find a series of masterpieces 
simple enough for high school pupils even in the 
second, third, or fourth years, to understand suffi- 
ciently to be able to imitate. That was the first 
fact that started this book — the desire to provide 
simple masterpieces within the mental range of high 
school pupils. 

Then these were chosen to represent, as a concrete 
embodiment, the various important principles of 
rhetoric. When the thing itself was before the 
pupil's eye, a line or two would suffice to give it a 
name, and exceedingly little text was required. 

A Rational Course of Study in English. 

The conventional division of all literary compo- 
sition into "Exposition, Description, Narration, and 
Argumentation" has always seemed to the present 
writer so artificial as to be useless. The distinction 
does not help the mind of the student in his prac- 
tical writing; and, as a matter of fact, nearly all 
composition is a judicious union of the three, and 
students waste time in trying to discriminate when 
discrimination does not help them. 

We have preferred in this book classification more 
natural and well understood, such as the humorou 
style, the oratorical style, the critical style, th 
style of fiction, etc. 

As a matter of fact, the easiest form of expo- 
sition is found in letter writing. Letter writing 
also gives the greatly needed practice on conversa- 
tional English. We therefore recommend for first- 
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year work in high schcx)ls such a text as "How to 
Do Business by Letter and Training Course in Con- 
versational English/' accompanied by "Exercises in 
Letter Writing" (facsimile letters to be answered) 
and "Correct English Drill Book" (practical gram- 
mar and language criticism). These books train 
the mind to exactness of expression and instinctive 
use of good colloquial language — something greatly 
needed as a basis for the study of the more arti- 
ficial language of standard literature. 

The second year may well be devoted to the liter- 
ary composition course gi\en in this volume. It is 
description and narration for the most part — a 
study of verbal style. 

The third year systematic composition as a spe- 
cial study might be omitted, the English work be- 
ing carried on incidentally to the general study of 
literature; or the course in story composition out- 
lined at the end of this volume may be taken up 
during part of the time. 

The fourth year may well be devoted to sales- 
manship and advertisement writing, which is a 
most practical, useful, and interesting study of 
argumentation, and at the same time the best sys- 
tematic study of human nature and every-day psy- 
chology. A suitable text is provided in "How to Do 
Business by Letter and Advertising." 

Getting Results in Composition. 

In many schools it is certain that positive results 
from the teaching of English composition are not 
obtained. It has been proved again and again, how- 
ever, that they can easily be obtained, and no 
teacher should be satisfied without them. 

Failure comes largely, I believe, from lack of a 
positive system of the right kind. Teachers are 
attempting to do the impossible. 
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The report on "English Composition Teaching" 
of the "Modern Language Association," summariz- 
ing the opinions and practice of over one thousand 
teachers, indicates that all consider theme writing 
essential. High school pupils average 380 words a 
week,, the number of pupils to a teacher averages 
128.6, the themes can be read at an average rate of 
1,950 words an hour, giving a total of 25 hours each 
week for the private reading and correcting of 
themes outside of the class work and preparation 
for the class. Of course, this is a physical impos- 
sibility for English composition teachers who have 
as many or nearly as many houfs of classwork as 
other teachers and receive no higher pay. Some 
teachers handle as many as 250 pupils at one time. 

The only partially successful attempt to do this 
physically exhausting and nerve-racking feat results 
in giving attention to little besides spelling, punc- 
tuation, and sentence form, according to the report 
of the committee. The quality of the work is neces- 
sarily so low that results are anything but satisfac- 
tory to a majority of these teachers. 

That this prodigious effort that is actually break- 
ing 'lown the health of hundreds of teachers of 
English composition and driving the best ones out 
of the field, is largely wasted effort, is apparent to 
the outsider, and indeed to many of the teachers 
who nevertheless do not see a better way and base 
their hope on an increase in the number of assist- 
ants. On the present system one teacher can com- 
fortably handle classes of about twelve each, though 
the committee report indicates they think they can 
handle about twenty in a class, with a total of sixty 
to eighty. The chances of their getting reduced 
classes so long as English is required of all pupils, 
and is assigned a larger number of hours in the 
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course than other subject, is exceedingly small, we 
fear. 

With such hasty work, is it any wonder that 
pupils glance over their papers and say, "Did I 
make all those mistakes?" and then crumple them 
and throw them into the wastebasket, or lay them 
away, never to be examined again? If they are 
required to be rewritten, how mechanically is this 
work done when the mind of the pupil has not been 
led to clearer thinking and a more lively apprecia- 
tion of just why he has failed to express himself 
satisfactorily in his imperfect sentences! 

Scientific Method of Correcting Papers. 

Even when by practice the greatest facility is 
obtained, it requires at least ten minutes, perhaps 
fifteen, to correct a paper of three hundred words, 
and the best way to do it is orally, the pupil himself 
writing the corrections as he is directed. A few 
such criticisms by a thoroughly intelligent and com- 
petent teacher who is sufficiently sympathetic will 
do wonders. In fact the present writer knows of 
no other way in which English composition can be 
taught successfully than by this careful, sympa- 
thetic, strictly personal criticism of theme work 
prepared under favorable conditions. Doubtless all 
teachers of English will agree to this. 

The best results can be obtained only when the 
classes are small. 

When the classes are what they now average in 
high schools and even in colleges the teacher must 
choose between giving a very few careful personal 
criticisms and letting the rest go entirely, or trying 
to give a very cursory written criticism to as large 
a number as possible. The present writer believes 
the cursory method absolutely fatal to good results, 
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a painful, conscientious, but none the less futile ex- 
penditure of time and energy. 

Written criticisms are probably better tharl oral 
if the pupil can be forced to give attention to what 
is written; but as this seems impossible or very 
doubtful, there can be little question that the only 
good and rational way is to correct papers orally, 
forcing the pupil to write his own corrections under 
dictation. 

If every such criticism is in the presence of the 
whole class, 

If every member of the class has a paper on the 
same identical subject-matter, so that five or six 
successive criticisms made during the recitation 
hour lead each pupil in the class to review his own 
work five or six different times while he listens to 
individual criticisms, and of course takes his own 
turn once a week or once in ten days, and 

// all pupils are forced to study their own work 
repeatedly by the application of a **System for Self- 
Criticism," and finally rewrite nearly every paper 
from memory after this most thorough study so as 
to get freedom of style and ease of expression, 

Why, then, teachers will get good results in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils they handle, and 
without doing much if any thankless drudgery out- 
side of the class. 

All pupils are making much the same mistakes. 
How foolishly unscientific it is not to keep the 
entire class to listen to all of the criticism, even 
the most individual! While a pupil would benefit 
more by the criticism upon his own work, no teacher 
can doubt that he will benefit very materially by 
following closely the criticism of others, especially 
if the material is identical. 
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Habit-Forming Imitation of Models vs. Crea- 
tive Writing. 

Results in writing and speaking good English 
come only from establishing habits — and that re- 
quires persistent work along very fixed lines, just as 
piano teachers keep their pupils most of the time on 
finger exercises. It is a little monotonous, but 
habits can be formed in no other way. 

English composition is intended to teach pupils 
to express whatever thoughts in the ordinary rounds 
of life they have actual occasion to express — not 
to make novelists, essayists, or poets of them. 
There should be intense concentration on expres- 
sion rather than upon creative thinking, which is 
an absurd impossibility of course. Yet we cannot 
express without thoughts to express, and the bet- 
ter the thoughts the better the expression. Why 
not take the thoughts expressed by the great 
literary masters (who wrote in classic English) 
and drill pupils persistently on the expression 
of those thoughts in modern conversational Eng- 
lish? Then they not only have thoughts supplied, 
but they have always before them the best models 
of expression. Most teachers of composition theo- 
retically approve the method of Franklin and Ste- 
venson of imitating masterpieces; but as they are 
not provided with a severe and practical system, 
they seem to flit like a butterfly from one literary 
flower to another and fail because of lack of suf- 
ficient intensity to create habits. 

Oral Practice. 

The ideal style for letter writing (and that is 
where the average pupil needs to use his power of 
English composition when he gets out of school) is 
good conversation. If a person can talk well, and 
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then can express himself in a letter as well as he can 
talk, he has attained the ideal. 

Our schools teach written literary composition, 
which is unsuited to conversational uses. Most 
teachers admit the value of oral teaching of Eng- 
lish, but do not seem to know how they can handle 
the subject. 

The most simple system for doing this is to retell 
orally in the class the substance of a simple literary 
masterpiece. Few pupils will retell that substance 
in antiquated literary English. The natural in;:tinct 
will compel a conversational selection of words. 
Obviously oral telling of the story or oral descrip- 
tion is the correct expression for natural written 
expression. In this text practically every alternate 
lesson is an oral composition. 

Supplementary Reading. 

Analytic study of literary masterpieces has abso- 
lutely destroyed many of them for a large propor- 
tion of students of literature. Lighter and more 
cursory reading is necessary to get the movement 
of thought — reading forthe interest of the subject- 
matter. In the composition class, careful study 
should always be closely followed by rapid reading 
of a larger amount. In this book the third lesson 
in each series is usually outside rapid reading of ma- 
terial by the same author as the primary selection, 
and oral reproduction of this with reference to the 
ideas expressed rather than the details of the form. 

Systematic Rewriting. 

Nearly all of the rewriting required at present in 
high schools is along the line of correcting errors 
and presenting a mechanically accurate paper. The 
present writer has found that the best composition, 
after thought and study, can be laid aside and re- 
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written from memory with a vastly improved style. 
The first writing is necessarily a part of the process 
of thinking out the subject, while the second writ- 
ing leaves the attention free to concentrate on the 
best expression. 

The Habit of Systematic Self-Criticism. 

Pupils need to be taught how to criticise — how 
to criticise their own work systematically, and then 
how to criticise the work of others. When the 
teacher tries to do all the criticising, this power of 
criticism is not developed. 

Many teachers at times ask pupils to exchange 
papers and criticise the work of each other ; seldom 
do they call upon them to criticise their own work 
under direction. 

Small results are to be obtained without telling 
the pupils just what to look for, what they will prob- 
ably find and what criticism they ought to make. 

Only one subject can be considered by the be- 
ginner at one time. First, the ydung critic must 
go over the paper to read aloud and try to catch 
dissonant words or unmelodious phrases; then he 
should go over the whole, especially to find errors 
of grammar ; then errors of punctuation, etc. When 
things are taken up one at a time, when the prob- 
able errors are suggested and the teacher leads the 
mind of the pupil along by easy steps, a real power 
of criticism will soon develop and it will be of in- 
finite value. When only five or six papers can be 
criticised during a recitation hour, all the others 
ought to be subjected to the best critical revision 
of the pupils, who will be going over their papers 
to look for just the things the teacher is trying to 
find in the one paper that is receiving personal atten- 
tion as it is read aloud. 
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System of Exchange Criticism. 

The first effort should usually be criticised by 
the pupil himself as he follows the teacher's audible 
and public criticism of the papers that are read aloud 
in the class. Each paper so read aloud should 
usually be made a subject of study on only one of 
the topics in the "System for Self-Criticism" given 
on another page ; but if the teacher stands' behind 
the pupil looking over his shoulder, he can indicate 
to the class every misspelled word, every error of 
punctuation, etc. 

If it is possible to do so, pupils should be re- 
quired to write their papers first on loose sheets of 
paper, and when they are perfected copy them into 
a special composition book. That will give two 
copies; the book can be left at the desk of the 
teacher as pupils come in, and the rough copy kept 
in the hands of the pupil to read from. 

In the front of each book there should be one 
page with numbered lines, the numbers written 
down the center of the page. At the right of the 
column of numbers the names of the members of 
the class should be written in the order dictated by 
the t**acher, so that each pupil has a number. When 
papers are to be given out for exchange criticism, 
No. 1 can give his book to No. 2, No. 2 to No. 3, 
and 90 on, and a check mark made in the book to 
the left of the name of the person receiving the 
book. The next time No. 1 will give his book to 
No. 3, No. 2 to No. 4, and so on ; and in due course 
every pupil's papers will be criticised by every 
other pupil in the class. This exchange will apply 
to the finally rewritten themes only. Teachers at 
any time by looking over the books can see how- 
pupils are doing and give special assistance to those 
who particularly need it. 
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Perfecting the Paragraph 

METHOD OF STUDY 

Since we study composition in order to form 
good habits of expressing ourselves, we must fol- 
low a regular system over and over until the habit 
is really found to exist. When the habit is foTned 
we begin to do things automatically, instinctively. 
This persistent repetition that forms habits need 
not be disagreeable, though it certainly will be work. 
Neither can it be rushed, for the passage of time 
is necessary to the formation of all habits. You 
might cram a book of physics so as to pass an ex- 
amination on it, but habits refuse to be crammed. 
Cramming this text would not even enable the 
student to pass an examination on it, since the test 
would be ability to do something, resulting from 
the acquisition of a correct habit of thought, and 
that cannot be acquired in a short time. 

The average amount of time for each composi- 
tion exercise should be about one week. 

TiiC first day the pupil should study the passage 
in the book carefully and thoughtfully, and rapidly 
stunmarize it orally in the classroom. This is a 
preliminary oral composition exercise, and the sum- 
maries should be as polished, as neat, and as grace- 
ful as they can be made. 

The second day should bring the composition 
exercise in imitation of the passage in the text- 
book, and the recitation should be devoted to sys- 
tematic criticism, pupils being called on in turn to 
read their papers and the class offering suggestions 

17 
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for improvement. Each member of the class should 
criticise his own work according to an outline 
which the teacher should place upon the board. 

The third day should be devoted to short written 
reports on the supplementary reading. The im- 
portant thing is to be able to see what is really in 
the essays and stories that are studied, and in the 
summary to give each point its relative position of 
importance from a purely common-sense and 
human-nature point of view. This is more a study 
of ideas than of language. 

In preparation for the fourth day the pupils 
should entirely rewrite their exercises, and in the 
classroom should read aloud and compare the two 
versions. Great care should be exercised not to 
make erroneous or useless changes, and yet to show 
that careful study has resulted in genuine improve- 
ment. 

System for Self-Criticism 

After completing each composition the student 
should submit it regularly to the following tests : 

A. Read it aloud in a natural tone of voice, if 
possible to some member of the family at home or 
to some friend, concentrating all attention upon de- 
tecting any disagreeable repetition of the same word 
or of similar sounds, any uneuphonious phrase, any 
sentence too long, any jerkiness because of sentences 
too short, any failure to be quite clear, and any un- 
natural use of a word or phrase. 

B. Observe the paragraphing — is It distinctly 
marked? Does each paragraph deal with but a sin- 
gle subject, or are two or more subjects run into one 
paragraph? Is any subject broken off in the middle 
at the end of one paragraph and taken up again in 
the next ? Is there an easy transition from one para- 
graph to the next? 
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C. Carefully check up the things that ought to 
*be said so as to be sure nothing of importance has 

been omitted. For this purpose make an outHne 
without looking at your composition, and then com- 
pare your composition with the outline. Observe 
that the composition is to be written before any out- 
line has been made. Trust first to your instinct; 
then check up your instinct by your reason. The 
/ present writer does not believe it is usually a good 
thing to make an outline preparatory to writing. 

D. Rapidly run over the grammatical connection 
of each word to be sure every subject has its cor- 
rect predicate, every verb its right form, every sub- 
ordinate clause its introductory word, every ad- 
jective made to modify only a noun, and every ad- 
verb made to modify only verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs; that every phrase is in the best pos- 
sible position so no improvement could be made by 
transposition. 

E. Examine the punctuation — first the periods, 
then the interrogation points and exclamation points, 
then the semicolons and colons, and finally the 
commas. Rapidly decide in your own mind what 
rule applies to each comma used. 

F. Examine the use of words. While you write 
as you feel, and use the words or phrases that seem 
natural, you should critically test each word to make 
sure, 1. That it really expresses the meaning you 
intend; 2. That it is a good word; 3. That you 
cannot find a better word. Do not change any word 
or phrase simply because you cannot explain its use 
if your instinct tells you it is natural. Trust your 
instinct every time in preference to your reason if 
there is any doubt. Changing a good word or phrase 
unnecessarily should be considered a genuine error. 
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This will require going over your composition 
six separate times, for you should think of only 
one thing at a time. At the bpttom of the sheet 
when you have finished, write opposite the letter 
corresponding to what you are doing, as A, B, C, 
etc., the number of changes you have found it 
necessary to make under that head, so that in the 
classroom you can explain the changes, telling why 
you made them. That you may find them readily, 
circle each so your eye will catch it quickly. 

Answers to the Questions. 

The questions following the selections for study 
are given^merely to help observation, and no stress 
whatever should be laid upon remembering the an- 
swers. Let pupils write out answers to the ques- 
tions with the book open before them and read 
the replies they have written. There should be no 
recitations with the book closed. Always keep the 
book open, either while studying or reciting, if it 
will give any help. Only the things that are done 
by making use of all material within reach, are of 
real importance. 

Creative Composition. 

It seems extremely doubtful whether injury is 
not done the student by requiring a forced creative 
effort. Creative writing should be not only volun- 
tary, but not even permitted unless the student actu- 
ally has something he or she wants to tell. At in- 
tervals the teacher may inquire if any pupil has a 
story, description, or argument which he desires to 
write out. Those who have should be asked to 
tell the substance to the class, and the teacher may 
inquire whether the class would like to hear this 
paper. If the subject is sufficiently interesting to 
promise real entertainment or instruction, and the 
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others manifest any desire to hear it, the teacher 
may give permission to write out the composition 
as a sort of reward of merit. When written com- 
positions are already forlpidden, there may be 
some chance that they will be desired, and, as in 
real life, merit alone will secure a hearing. 



CHAPTER I. 
DICTION 

ff 

"Diction" is derived from the Latin dictio, a 
word, and in rhetoric it denotes choice of words. 
In the study of grammar we have learned that all 
words have logical relationships in sentences, and 
in some cases certain forms to agree with particular 
-relationships. We have also taken note of "idioms," 
ip which words are used with peculiar values. 

On the subject of idiom Arlo Bates in his book 
"On Writing English" has some very forcible re- 
marks. Says he, "An idiom is the personal — if the 
word may be allowed — the personal idiosyncrasy 
of a language. It is a method of speech wherein 
the genius of the race making the language shows 
itself as differing from that of all other peoples. 
What style is to the man, that is idiom to the race. 
It is the crystalization in verbal forms of peculiar- 
ities of race temperament — perhaps even race ec- 
centricities English which is not idio- 
matic becomes at once formal and lifeless, as if 
the tongue were already dead and its remains em- 

♦Ajb examples of idioms Mr. Bates gives the following: 
A ten-foot (Instead of ten-feet) pole ; the use of the "flat 
adverb" or adjective form in such expressions as "speak 
loud." "walk fast," "the sun shines hot," "drink deep" ; and 
the use of prepositions adverbially at the end of a sentence* 
^ in "Where are you going to?" "The subject which I 
l|K>ke to you about," etc. 
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balmed in those honorable sepulchres, the phil- 
ological dictionaries. On the other hand, English 
which goes too far, and fails of a delicate distinction 
between what is really and essentially idiomatic 
and what is colloquial, becomes at once vulgar and 
utterly wanting in that subtle quality of dignity for 
which there is no better term than distinction/'* 

We therefore see that idiom is not only a thin|; 
to justify, but something to strive for with all ouf 
might. The use of it gives character to our selecr- 
tion of words, and better than anything else illus- 
trates what we should be looking for in forming 
our habit of observing the meanings and uses of 
words as we read. 

Another thing we ought to note in our study of 
words is the suggestion which many words carry 
with them in addition to their obvious meaning. 
For instance, consider what a world of ideas the 
mere name of Lincoln or Washington or Frank- 
lin or Napoleon or Christ calls up. On their face 
they are but names of men ; but we cannot utter the 
name of Lincoln without thinking of the whole 
terrible struggle of our Civil War; the name of 
Washington, without thinking of nobility, patrio- 
tism, and self-sacrifice in a pure and great man; 
Napoleon, without thinking of ambition and blood ; 
of Christ, without lifting our eyes to the sky in an 
attitude of worship and thanksgiving to God. So 
common words carry with them a world of sug- 
gested thought. The word drunk calls up a picture 
horrid and disgusting; violet suggests blueness, 
sweetness, and innocence; oak suggests sturdy 
courage and strength ; love suggests all that is dear 
in the histories of our own lives. Just what will 
be suggested depends largely on the person who 
hears the word, and in thinking of suggestion we 
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must reflect also on the minds of the persons to 
whom we speak. 

The best practical exercise for the enlargement 
of one's vocabulary is translating, or writing verses. 
Franklin commends verse-writing. At the same 
time, many people jare not in a position to translate 
from a foreign language; and even if they were, 
the danger of acquiring foreign idioms and strange 
uses of words is so great as to offset the positive 
gain. But we can easily exercise ourselves in trans- 
lating one kind of English into another, as poetry 
into prose, or an antique style into modern. To do 
this the constant use of the English dictionary will 
be necessary, and incidentally we shall learn a 
great deal about words. 

As an example of this method of study, we sub- 
join a series of notes on the following passage from 
Franklin. In our study we constantly ask our- 
selves, "Does this use of the word sound perfectly 
natural ?" At every point we appeal to our instinct, 
and in time come to trust it to a very great extent. 
We even train it. To train our instinct for words 
is the first great object of our study. 

How Franklin Learned to Write. 

"A question was once, somehow or other, started 
between Collins and me, of the propriety of edu- 
cating the female sex in learning, and their abil- 
ities for study. He was of the opinion that it was 
improper, and that they were naturally unequal 
to it. I took the contrary side, perhaps a little for 
dispute's sake. He was naturally more eloquent, 
having a ready plenty of words, and sometimes, 
as I thought, I was vanquished more by his fluency 
than by the strength of his reasons. As we parted 
without settling the point, and were not to see one 
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another again for some time, I sat down to put 
my arguments in writing, which I copied fair and 
sent to him. He answered, and I replied. Three 
or four letters on a side had passed, when my fa- 
ther happened to find my papers and read them. 
Without entering into the sub jet in dispute, he 
took occasion to talk to me about the manner of 
my writing; observed that, though I had the ad- 
vantage of my antagonist in correct spelling and 
pointing (which I owed to the printing-house), I 
fell far short in elegance of expression, in method, 
and in perspicuity, of which he convinced me by 
several instances. I saw the justice of his remarks, 
and thence grew more attentive to the manner in 
writing, and determined to endeavor an improve- 
ment. 

"About this time I met with an odd voltune of 
the Spectator. It was the third. I had never be- 
fore seen any of them. I bought it, read it over 
and over, and was much delighted with it. I 
thought the writing excellent, and wished if pos- 
sible to imitate it. With this view I took some of 
the papers, and making short hints of the senti- 
ments in each sentence, laid them by a few days, 
and then, without looking at the book, tried to com- 
plete the papers again, by expressing each hinted 
sentiment at length, and as fully as it had been 
expressed before, in any suitable words that shcild 
come to hand. Then I compared my Spectator 
with the original, discovered some of my faults, 
and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock 
of words, or a readiness in recollecting and using 
them, which I thought I should have acquired be- 
fore that time if I had gone on making verses, 
since the continued search for words of the same. 
import, but of different length to suit the measure. 
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or of different sound for the rhyme, would have 
laid me under a constant necessity of searching for 
variety, and also have tended to fix that variety 
in mind, and make me master of it. Therefore I 
took some of the tales and turned them into verse ; 
and, after a time, when I had pretty well forgot- 
ten the prose, turned them back again. 

"I also sometimes jumbled my collection of hints 
into confusion, and after some weeks endeavored 
to reduce them into the best order before I began 
to form the full sentences and complete the sub- 
ject. This was to teach me method in the arrange- 
ment of the thoughts. By comparing my work 
with the original, I discovered my faults and 
amended them; but I sometimes had the pleasure 
of fancying, that, in certain particulars of small im- 
port, I had been fortunate enough to improve the 
method or the language, and this encouraged me 
to think that I might possibly in time come to be 
a tolerable English writer; of which I was ex- 
tremely ambitious. My time for these exercises 
and for reading was at night, after work, or before 
it began in the morning, or on Sundays, when I 
contrived to be in the printing-house alone, evad- 
ing as much as I could the common attendance on 
public worship which my father used to exact of 
me when I was under his care, and which indeed 
»"I still continued to consider a duty, though I could 
not, as it seemed to me, afford time to practice it." 

Notes on Franklin. 

1. "The female sex" includes animals as well 
as human beings, and in modern times we say sim- 
ply women, though when Franklin wrote "the 
female sex" was considered an elegant phrase. 

2. Note that "their" refers to the collective 
. noun sex. 
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3. If we confine the possessive case to persons 
we would not say "for dispute's sake," and in- 
deed for the sake of dispute is just as good, if not 
better, in other respects. 

4. "Ready plenty" is antique usage for ready 
abundance. Which i§ the stronger? 

5. "Reasons" in the phrase "strength of his rea- 
sons" IS a simple and forcible substitute for argu- 
ments, 

6. "Copied fair" shows an idiomatic use of an 
adjective form which perhaps can be justified, but 
the combination has given way in these days to 
made a fair copy of. 

7. Observe that Franklin uses "pointing" for 
punctuation, and "printing-house" for printing- 
office. 

8. The old idiom "endeavor at improvement" 
has been changed to endeavor to improve, or en- 
deavor to make improvement. 

9. Note how the use of the word sentiment has 
changed. We should be more likely to say ideas 
in a connection like this. 

10. For "laid them by," say laid them away. 

11. For "laid me under necessity" we might 

say compelled me, or made it necessary that I 
should. 

12. "Amended" is not so common now as cor^ 
rected. 

13. For "evading" (attendance at public wor- 
ship) we should now say avoiding. We "evade" 
more subtle things than attendance at church. 

There are many other slight differences in the 
use of words which the student will obesrve. 

We may also take a modern writer like Kip- 
ling and translate his style into simple, yet at- 
tractive and good prose ; and the same process may 
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be applied to any of the selections in this book, 
by simply trying to find equivalent and if possible 
equally good words to express the same ideas, or 
slight variations of the same ideas. Robinson 
Crusoe, Bacon's Essays, and Pilgrim's Progress are 
excellent books to translate into modern prose. 
The chief thing is to do the work slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Exercise 1. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

After reading "How Franklin Learned to Write" with 
care once, go over it a second time and make brief notes 
in answer to the following questioiTs. These notes are to 
aid you in rewriting the passage with the book closed : 

What subject was Franklin discussing with his friend 
Collins ? 

In what way was Collins superior? 

How was the discussion carried on after they separated? 

What did Franklin's father say? And what effect did 
it have on Franklin? 

Is this the end of a paragraph? Why. 

What periodical did Franklin buy and what did he think 
of it? 

What did he plan to do, and how did he do it? 

Was his vocabulary large enough, and what did he think 
a good way to enlarge it? 

What did he turn into verse? 

Why does a new paragraph begin at this point? 

What method did he use to teach himself arrangement? 

Did he think he could improve the original? 

When did he get time for this practice? 

After finishing the preceding, study the paragraphing 
and summarize each paragraph in a single sentence. State 
how the transition is made from one paragraph to the next. 

Exercise 2. — Composition, 

Laying the book aside, take the notes made in the 
preceding exercise and from them write out the passage 
in your own language, using modem English, yet trying 
to explain your meaning as clearly as Franklin explains his. 

Carefully examine your work point by point as outlined 
in the "System of Self-Criticism" on page 18. 
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Exercise 3.— CnVtcww. 

With the book open before you, translate "How Franklin 
Learned to Write" into modern, natural English. 

Place this version side by side with the version made 
in the preceding exercise from your notes, and compare 
each sentence and phrase word by word. Write out briefly 
your reasons for thinking one or the other superior. Espe- 
cially notice any points omitted, passed over too hastily, 
or not clearly and forcefully stated in your version. 

Explain what "diction" is, and illustrate your explanation 
by the comparison between Franklin's choice of words and 
your choice. 

CHAPTER II. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH 

It is not an easy thing to pass from the logical 
precision of grammar to the vague suggestiveness 
of words that call up whole troops of ideas not con- 
tained in the simple idea for which a word stands. 
Specific idioms are themselves at variance with 
grammar and logic, and the grammarians are for- 
ever fighting them ; but when we go into the vague 
realm of poetic style, the logical mind is lost at 
once. 

And yet it is more important to use words 
pregnant with meaning than to be strictly gram- 
matical. We must reduce grammar to an instinct 
that will guard us against being contradictory or 
crude in our construction of sentences, and then we 
shall make that instinct harmonize with all the 
other instincts which a successful writer must have. 
When grammar is treated "(as we have tried to 
treat it) as "logical instinct," then there can be no 
conflict with other instincts. 

The suggestiveness of words finds its specific em- 
bodiment in the so-called "figures of speech." 
We must examine them a little, because when we 
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come to such an expression as "The kettle boils" 
after a few lessons in tracing logical connections, 
we are likely to say without hesitation that we 
have found an error, an absurdity. On its face 
it is an absurdity to say "The kettle boils" when 
we mean "The water in the kettle boils." But 
reflection will show us that we have merely con- 
densed our words a little. Many idioms are curious 
condensations, and many figures of speech may 
be explained as natural and easy condensations. 
We may see such a condensation in "more com- 
plete" for "more nearly complete." 

The following definitions and illustrations are 
for reference. We do not need to know the names 
of any of these figures in order to use them, and 
it is altogether probable that learning to name and 
analyze them will to some extent make us too self- 
conscious tp use them at all. At the same time, they 
will help us to explain things that otherwise might 
puzzle us in our study. 

1. Simile. The simplest figure of speech is the 
simile. It is nothing more or less than a direct 
comparison by the use of such words as like and as. 

Examples: Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel. How often would I have gathered my chil- 
dren together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings! The Kingdom of God is like a 
grain of mustard seed, is like leaven hidden in three 
measures of meal. Their lives glide on like rivers 
that water the woodland. Mercy droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath. 

2. Metaphor. A metaphor is an implied or 
assumed comparison. The words like and as are 
no Ignger used, but the construction of the sen- 
tence is such that the comparison is taken for 
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prranted and the thing to which comparison is made 
IS treated as if it were the thing itself. 

Examples: The valiant taste of death but once. 
Stop my house's ears. His strong mind reeled un- 
der the blow. The compressed passions of a cen- 
tury exploded in the French Revolution. It was 
written at a white heat. He can scarcely keep the 
wolf from the door. Strike while the iron is hot. 
Murray's eloquence never blazed into sudden 
flashes, but its clear, placid, and mellow splendor 
was never overclouded. 

The metaphor is the commonest figure of speech. 
Our language is a sort of burying-ground of faded 
metaphors. Look up in the dictionary the etymol- 
ogy of such words as obvious, ruminating, in- ' 
superable, dainty, ponder, etc., and you will see 
that they got their present meanings through 
metaphors which have now so faded that we no 
longer recognize them. 

Sometimes we get into trouble by introducing 
two comparisons in the same sentence or paragraph, 
one of which contradicts the other. Thus should 
we say *Tilot us through the wilderness of life" 
we would introduce two comparisons, that of a ship 
being piloted and that of a caravan in a wilderness 
being guided, which would contradict each other. 
This is called a "mixed metaphor." 

3. Allusion. Sometimes a metaphor consists 
in a reference or allusion to a well known passage 
in literature or a fact of history. 

Examples: Daily, with souls that cringe and 
plot, we Sinais climb and know it not. (Refer- 
ence to Moses on Mt. Sinai.) He received the 
lion's share of the profits. (Reference to the fable 
of the lion's share.) Suffer not yourselves to be 
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betrayed by a kiss. (Reference to the betrayal of 
Christ by Judas.) 

4. Personification. Sometimes the metaphor 
consists in speaking of inanimate things or ani- 
mals as if they were human. This is called the 
figure of personification. It raises the lower to 
the dignity of the higher, and so gives it more im- 
portance. 

Examples: Earth felt the wound. Next Anger 
rushed, his eyes on fire. The moping Owl doth 
to the Moon complain. True Hope is swift and 
flies with swallow's wings. Vice is a monster of 
so frightful mien, as to be hated needs but to be 
seen. Speckled Vanity will sicken soon and die. 

(Note in the next to the last example that the 
purely impersonal is raised, not to human level, 
but to that of the brute creation. Still the figure 
is called personification.) 

5. Apostrophe. When inanimate things, or the 
absent, whether living or dead, are addressed as 
if they were living and present, we have a figure 
of spfeech called apostrophe. This figure of speech 
gives animation to the style. 

Examples: O Rome, Rome, thou hast been a ten- 
der nurse to me. Blow, winds, and crack your 
cheeks. Take her, O Bridegroom, old and gray! 

6. Antithesis. The preceding figures have 
been based on likeness. Antithesis is a figure of 
speech in which opposites are contrasted, or one 
thing is set against another. Contrast is almost as 
powerful as comparison in making our ideas clear 
and vivid. 

Examples: (Macaulay, more than any other 
writer, habitually uses antitheses.) Saul, seeking 
his father's asses, found himself turned into a king. 
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Fit the same intellect to a man and it is a bow- 
string; to a woman and it is a harp-string. I 
thought that this man had been a lord among wits, 
but I find that he is only a wit among lords. Bet- 
ter to reign in hell than to serve in heaven. For 
fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

7. Metonymy. Besides the figures of likeness 
and unlikeness there are others. of quite a differ- 
ent kind. Metonymy consists in the substitution 
for the thing itself of something closely associated 
with it, as the sign or symbol for the thing sym- 
bolized, the cause for the effect, the instrument for 
the user of it, the container for the thing contained, 
the material for the thing made of it, etc. 

Examples: He is a slave to the cup. Strike for 
your altars and your fires. The kettle boils. He 
rose and addressed the chair. The palace should 
not scorn the cottage. The watched pot never 
boils. The redcoats turned and fled. Iron hailed 
and lead rained upon the enemy. The pen is 
mightier than the sword. 

8. Synecdoche. There is a special kind of 
metonymy which is given the dignity of a separate 
name. It is the substitution of the part for the 
whole or the whole for the part. The value of it 
consists in putting forward the thing best known, 
the thing that will appeal most powerfully to the 
thought and feeling. 

Examples: Come and trip it as you go, on the 
light fantastic toe. American commerce is carried in 
British bottoms. He bought a hundred head of 
cattle. It is a village of five hundred chimneys. He 
cried, "A sail, a sail!" The busy fingers toil on. 

Exercise 4. 

Indicate the figure of speech used in each of the follow- 
ing sentences: 1. Come, seeling Night, scarf up the ten- 
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der eye of pitiful Day. 2. The coat does not make the 
man. 3. From two hundred observatories in Europe and 
America, the glorious artillery of science nightly assaults 
the skies. 4. The lamp is burning. 5. Blow, blow, thou 
. winter wind, thou art not so unkind as man's ingratitude. 
6. His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff. 7. Laughter and tears are meant to turn 
the wheels of the machinery of sensibility; one is wind 
power, the other water power. 8. When you are an anvil, 
hold you still ; when you are a hammer, strike your fill. 9. 
Save the ermine from pollution. 10. There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; omitted, all the voyage of their lives is bound in 
shallows and in miseries. 

Turn each of the above sentences into plain lang»^age. 
Key: (the numbers in parantheses indi-^ate the figure of 
speech in the sentences as numbered above). 1. (4) ; 2. 
(7) ; 3. (2) ; 4. (7) ; 5. (5) ; 6. (1) ; 7. (2 and 6) ; 8. (2 
and 6); 9. (7); 10. (2). 

CHAPTER III. 

STYLE 

There have been many definitions of style; but 
the disputes of the rhetoricians do not concern us. 
Style, as the word is commonly understood, is the 
choice and arrangement of words in sentences and 
of sentences in paragraphs as that arrangement is 
effective in expressing our' meaning and convincing 
our readers or hearers. A good style is one that is 
effective, and a bad style is one which fails of doing 
what the writer wishes to do. There are as many 
ways of expressing ideas as there are ways of com- 
bining words (that is, an infinite number), and as 
many styles as there are writers. None of us wishes 
precisely to get the style of any one else; but we 
want to form a good one of our own. 

We will briefly note the elements mentioned by 
those who analyze style, and then pass on to con- 
crete examples. 
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Arrangement of Words in a Sentence. The 
first requirement is that the arrangement of words 
should be logical, that is, grammatical. The rhe- 
orical requirements are that — 

1. One sentence, with one principal subject and 
one principal predicate, should try to express one 
thought and no more. If we try to mix two 
thoughts in the same sentence, we shall come to 
grief. Likewise, we shall fail if we attempt to 
mix two subjects in the same paragraph or com- 
position. 

2. The words in the sentence should be so ar- 
ranged that those which are emphatic will come in 
the emphatic places. The beginning and the end 
of a sentence are emphatic positions, the place be- 
fore any mark of punctuation is usually emphatic, 
and any word not in its usual place with relation 
to the word it modifies grammatically is especially 
emphatic. We must learn the emphatic positions 
by experience, and then our instinct will guide us. 
The whole subject is one of the relative values of 
words. 

3. The words in a sentence should follow each 
other in such a simple, logical order that one leads 
on to another, and the whole meaning flows like a 
stream of water. The reader should never be com- 
pelled to stop and look back to see how the various 
ideas "hang together." This is the rhetorical side 
of the logical' relationship which grammar requires. 
Not only must grammatical rules be obeyed, but 
logical instinct must be satisfied with the linking of 
idea to idea to make a complete thought And the 
same law holds good in linking sentences into para- 
graphs and paragraphs into whole compositions. 

These three requirements have been named 
Unity, Mass, and Coherence. 
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The variations in sentences due to emphasis have 
given rise to a rhetorical division of sentences into 
two classes, called loose and periodic. 

A LOOSE sentence is one in which words follow 
each other in their natural order, the modifiers 
of the verb, of course, following the verb. Often 
many of these modifiers are not strictly ncessary 
to complete the sense and a period may be inserted 
at some point before the close of the sentence with- 
out destroying its grammatical completeness. The 
addition of phrases and clauses not strictly required 
constitutes looseness of sentence structure. 

A PERIODIC sentence is one which is not gram- 
matically or logically complete till the end. If the 
sentence is somewhat long, the minci is held in sus- 
pense until the last word is uttered. 

Example: The following is a loose sentence: 
"I stood on the bridge at midnight, as the clocks 
were striking the hour." The same sentence be- 
comes periodic by transposition of the less impor- 
tant predicate modifiers, thus — "At midnight, as the 
clocks were striking the hour, I stood on the 
bridge." 

It will be observed that the periodic form is 
adapted to oratory and similar forms of eloquent 
writing in which the mind of the reader or hearer 
is keyed up to a high pitch of expectancy; while 
the loose sentence is the one common in all simple 
narrative and unexcited statement. 

Qualities of Style. Writers on rhetoric note 
three essential qualities of style, namely, clearness, 
force, and elegance. 

Clearness of style is the direct result of clear- 
ness and simplicity of thought. Unless we have 
mastered our thought in every particular before 
trying to express it, confusion is inevitable. At the 
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same time, if we have mastered our thought per- 
fectly, and yet express it in language not under- 
stood by the persons to whom and for whom we 
write or speak, our style will not be clear to them, 
and we shall have failed in conveying our thoughts 
as much as if we had never mastered them. 

Force is required to produce an efSfect on the 
mind of the hearer. He must not only understand 
what we say, but have some emotion in. regard to 
it; else he will have forgotten our words before we 
have fairly uttered them. Force is the appeal which 
words make to the feeling, as clearness is the appeal 
they make to the understanding. 

Elegance is required only in writing which pur- 
ports to be good literature. It is useful but not re- 
quired in business letters or in newspaper writing; 
but it is absolutely essential to higher literary art. 
It is the appeal which the words chosen and the ar- 
rangement selected make to our sense of beauty. 
That which is not beautiful has no right to be called 
"literature," and a style which does not possess the 
subtle elements of beauty is not a strictly "literary" 
style. 

Most of us by persistent effort can -conquer the 
subject of clearness. Even the humblest person 
should not open his mouth or take up his pen 
voluntarily unless he can express himself clearly; 
and if he has any thought to express that is worth 
expressing, and wants to express it, he will sooner 
or later find a satisfactory way of expressing it. 

The thing that most of us wish to find out is, 
how to write with force. Force is attained in vari- 
ous ways, summarized as follows: 

1. By using words which are in themselves ex^ 
pressive. 
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2. By placing those words in emphatic positions 
in the sentence. 

3. By varying the length and form of successive 
sentences so that the reader or hearer shall never 
be wearied by monotony. 

4. By figures of speech, or constant compari- 
son and illustration, and making words suggest ten 
times as much as they say. 

5. By keeping persistently at one idea, though 
from every possible point of view and without 
repetition of any kind, till that idea has sunk into 
the mind of the hearer and has been fully compre- 
hended. 

Force is destroyed by the — 

Vice of repetition with slight change or addition ; 

Vice of monotony in the words, sentences or 
paragraphs; 

Vice of over-literalness and exactness; 

Vice of trying to emphasize more than one thing 
at a time ; 

Vice of using many words with little meaning; 
or words barren of suggestiveness and destitute 
of figures of speech ; and its opposite, the 

Vice of overloading the style with so many fig- 
ures of speech and so much suggestion and variety 
as to disgust or confuse. 

These vices have been named tautology, dryness, 
and "fine writing." 

Without doubt the simplest narration is the hard- 
est kind of composition to write, chiefly because we 
do not realize how hard it is. The first necessity 
for a student is to realize the enormous require- 
ments for a perfect mastery of style. The diffi- 
culties will hot appear to the one who tries original 
composition by way of practice, since there is no 
way of "checking up" his work. He may (or may 
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not) be aware that what he is doing does not pro- 
duce the effect that the writing of a master pro- 
duces; but if he does realize it, he will certainly fail 
to discover wherein his own weakness consists. 

The only effective way of making the discovery 
is that described by Franklin, and there is no mas- 
terpiece of literature bett«r to practice upon than 
Ruskin's "The King of the Golden River." Unlike 
much beautiful and powerful writing, it is so simple 
that a child can understand it. Complete compre- 
hension of the meaning is absolutely necessary be- 
fore any skill in expressing that meaning can be 
looked for, and an attempt to imitate that which is 
not perfectly clear will not give skill. And with this 
simplicity there is consummate art. Ruskin uses 
nearly all the devices described in the preceding 
pages. Let us look at some of these in the first 
three paragraphs of the^story. (See page 42.) 



Notes on Ruskin's "King of the Golden River.'" 

The author starts out with a periodic sentence, 
beginning with a predicate modifier and placing the 
subject last. This serves to fix our attention from 
the first. The arrangement also throws the em- 
phasis on "surprising and luxuriant fertility." The 
last word is the essential one in conveying the 
meaning, though a modifier of the simple subject 
noun "valley." The next sentence is a loose one. 
After catching the attention of the reader, we must 
not burden his mind too much till he gets inter- 
ested. We must move along naturally and easily, 
and this Ruskin does. The third sentence is 
periodic again. We are now awake and able to 
bear transposition for the sake of emphasis. Ruskin 
first emphasizes "so high," the adjective being 
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placed after its noun, and then leads the way to the 
chief emphasis, which comes on the word "gold," 
the last in the sentence. There is also an antithesis 
between the darkness below and the light on the 
peak which is bright enough to turn the water into 
gold. This also helps to emphasize "gold." We 
have now had three long sentences and the fourth 
sentence, which concludes this portion of the sub- 
ject, is a short one. "Golden River" is emphasized 
by being thrown quite to the end, a little Out of its 
natural order, which would have been immediately 
after the verb. The emphasis on "gold" in the 
preceding sentence prepared the way for the em- 
phasis on "Golden River" ; and by looking back we 
see how every word has been easily, gracefully 
leading up to this conclusion. 

Ordinarily this would be the end of a paragraph. 
We may call the first four sentences a "sub- 
paragraph." The capital letters in "Golden River" 
mark the division to the eye, and the emphasis 
marks the division to the mind. W^do not begin 
with a new paragraph simply because the subject 
that follows is more closely connected with the first 
four sentences than with the paragraph which fol- 
lows. 

Beginning with "It was strange that none of 
these streams," etc., we have two rather short, 
simple, loose sentences, -which introduce us in a 
most natural manner to the subject to be presented, 
and prepare the way for a very long, somewhat 
complicated sentence, full of antitheses, ending 
with the emphatic words "Treasure Valley." These 
two words are to this part of the paragraph what 
the words "Golden River" were to the first part; 
and besides, we see before us the simple, beautiful 
picture of the Golden River above the Treasure 
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Valley, presented in words whose power and grace 
we cannot fail to appreciate. 

The second paragraph goes forward in the most 
matter-of-course and easy way. The first sentence 
is short, but the second is longer, with a pleasing 
variation of long and short phrases, and it ends with 
a contrast marked to the eye by the italic words 
*'them" and ''youf' The next two sentences are 
' quite short, and variety is given by the simple trans- 
position in "and very good farmers they were." 
This is no more than a graceful little twirl to re- 
lieve any possible monotony. The fourth sentence 
in the paragraph is also very short, purposely made 
so for emphasis. It gives in a word what the fol- 
lowing long sentence presents in detail. And ob- 
serve the constant variation in the form of this 
long sentence : In the first clause we have "They 

shot because," in the second, "and killed 

lest" (the subject of killed being implied, but its 
place supplied by and), while in the third the sub- 
ject of the verb is again expressed, and then we 
have the prepositional form "for eating" instead of 
the conjunction and verb in a subordinate sentence. 
Moreover we have three different verbs meaning 
the same thing — shot, killed, poisoned. By the 
variation Ruskin avoids monotony ; yet by the sim- 
ilarity he gains emphasis. The likeness of the suc- 
cessive clauses is as important as their difference. 
There is also in each an implied contrast, between 
the severe penalty and the slight offense. By impli- 
cation each word gives an added touch to the pic- 
ture of hardness and cruelty of the two brothers. 
Ruskin finds a dozen different ways of illustrating 
the important statement he made in the second sen- 
tence (the first sentence being merely introductory). 
And at the end of the paragraph we have the whole 
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summed up in a long sentence full of deliberate 
rather than implied contrasts, which culminate in 
the two words "Black Brothers." 

It is easy to see that much of the strength of 
these two paragraphs lies in the continued and re- 
peated use of contrast. The first paragraph, with 
its beautiful description of the "Golden River" 
and the "Treasure Valley," is itself a perfect con- 
trast to the second, with its "Black Brothers" and 
all their meanness; and we have already seen that 
the second paragraph itself is filled with anti- 
theses. 

In these two paragraphs we have but two simple 
ideas, that of the place with all its beauty, and 
that of the brothers with all their ugliness. Rus- 
kin might have spoken of them in two sentences, 
or even in one; but as a matter of fact, in order 
to make us think long enough about these two 
things, he takes them one at a time and gives us 
glints, like the reflections from the diflFerent facets 
of a diamond slowly turned about in the light. 
Each is almost like tte preceding, yet a little dif- 
ferent ; and when we have seen all in succession, we 
understand each better, and the whole subject is 
vividly impressed on our minds. 

In the third paragraph we have still another 
contrast in the description of little Gluck. This 
paragraph is shorter, but the same devices are used 
that we found in the preceding. 

In these three paragraphs the following points 
are well illustrated : 

1. Each paragraph develops one subject, which 
has a natural relation to what precedes and what 
follows ; 

2. Each idea is presented in a succession of 
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small details which follow in easy, logical order one 
after the other: 

3. There is constant variety and contrast, dif- 
ference with likeness and likeness with difference. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 

By John Ruskin 

1. In a secluded and mountainous part of Styria 
there was in old time a valley of the most surprising 
and luxuriant fertility. It was surrounded on all 
sides by steep and rocky mountains, rising into 
peaks, which were always covered with snow, 

\.\^ and from which a number of torrents descended 
^^ in constant cataracts. One of these fell westward, 
over the face of a crag so high that, when the sun 
had set to everything else, and all below was dark- 
ness, his beams still shone full upon this waterfall, 
so that it looked like a shower of gold. It was 
therefore called by the people of the neighborhood 
the Golden River. It was strange that none of these 
streams fell into the valley itself. They all de- 
scended on the other side of the mountains, and 
wound away through broad plains and by populous 
cities. But the clouds were drawn so constantly to 
the snowy hills, and rested so softly in the circular 
hollow, that, in time of drought and heat, when all 
the country round was burnt up, there was still rain 
in the little valley; and its crops were so heavy, 
and its hay so high, and its apples so red, and its 
grapes so blue, and its wine so rich, and its honey 
so sweet, that it was a marvel to every one who be- 
held it, and was commonly called the Treasure 
Valley. 

2. The whole of this little valley belonged to 
three brothers, called Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. 
Schwartz and Hans, the two elder brothers, were 
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very ugly men, with overhanging eyebrows and 
small, dull eyes, which were always half shut, so 
that you couldn't see into them, and always fancied 
they saw very far into you. They lived by farm- 
ing the Treasure Valley, and very good farmers 
they were. They killed everything that did not pay 
for its eating. They shot the blackbirds, because 
they pecked the fruit; and killed the hedgehogs^ 
lest they should suck the cows; they poisoned the 
crickets for eating the crumbs in the kitchen; and 
smothered the cicadas, which used to sing all sum- 
mer in the lime-trfees. They worked their servants 
without any wages till they would not work* any 
more, and then quarrelled with them, and turned 
them out of doors without paying them. It would 
have been very odd if, with such a farm, and such 
a system of farming, they hadn't got very rich ; and 
very rich they did get. They generally contrived to 
keep their corn by them till it was very dear, and 
then sell it for twice its value; they had heaps of 
gold lying about on their floors, yet it was never 
known that they had given so much as a penny or 
a crust in charity ; they never went to mass ; grum- 
bled perpetually at paying tithes; and were, in a 
word, of so cruel and grinding a temper as to re- 
ceive from all those with whom they had any deal- 
ings, the nickname of the "Black Brothers." 

3. The youngest brother, Gluck, was as com- 
pletely opposed, in both appearance and character, 
to his seniors as could possibly be imagined or de- 
sired. ^ He was not above twelve years old, fair, 
bluCjeyed, and kind in temper to every living thing. 
He cud not, of course, agree particularly well with 
his brothers, or, rather, they did not agree with 
him. He was usually appointed to the honorable 
office of turnspit, when there was anything to roast. 
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which was not often ; for, to do the brothers justice, 
they were hardly less sparing upon themselves than 
upon other people. At other times he used to clean 
the shoes, the floors, and sometimes the plates, 
occasionally getting what was left on them by way 
of encouragement, and a wholesome quantity of 
dry blows, by way of education. 

4. Things went on in this manner for a long 
time. At last came a very wet summer, and every- 
thing went wrong in the country round. The hay 
had hardly been got in when the haystacks were 
floated bodily down to the sea by an inundation; 
the vines were cut to pieces with hail ; the corn was 
all killed by a black blight; only in the Treasure 
Valley, as usual, all was safe. As it had rain when 
there was rain nowhere else, so it had sun when 
there was sun nowhere else. Everybody came to 
buy corn at the farm, and went away pouring 
maledictions on the Black Brothers. They asked 
what they liked, and got it, except from the poor 
people, who could only beg, and several of whom 
were starved at their very door, without the slight- 
est regard or notice. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Exercise 5.^ — Preparation. 

Read over carefully the opening paragraphs of Ruskin's 
"The King of the Golden River." Then make notes in 
answer to the following questions to guide you in rewriting 
with the book closed. Be prepared to tell the story in 
connected oral form. 

Where is the scene of this story laid ? 

How was the valley surrounded? 

Which way did one of the cataracts fall? Why was it 
called "The Golden River"? 

Where did the streams flow? 

How did the valley get water? Why was it called 
"Treasure Valley" ? 
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Why do we have a new paragraph after "Treasure 
.Valley"? 

What is the subject of the second paragraph? 

Describe Schwartz and Hans. What about their ^es? 

How did they live? What did they kill? 

How did they treat their servants? 

How did they get rich? What did they do with their 
money ? 

What were theycalled, and why? 

What is the general subject of the third paragraph? 

What is contrast? Do you find an example of it here? 

Describe Gluck. How old was he? How did he look? 
Did he agree with his brothers? 

What was his usual business? What other work did he 
have? How was he educated? 

Summarize each paragraph in a sentence. 

Exercise 6. — Composition, 

Following the notes made in answer to the preceding 
questions, rewrite these four paragraphs with the book 
closed. 

Lay aside your version and later carefully revise and 
improve according to the "System for Self-Criticism." 

Finally open the book and compare it with the original, 
improve any phrases or sentences that you can, and copy 
the corrected version. 

Exercise 7. — Criticism. 

Place your version of these three paragraphs beside the 
original in the book and compare them sentence by sentence. 
Write out your comparison, stating what the differences 
are, and which wording you prefer. If possible, give a 
reason why one phrase is better than another. This should 
be a rather serious little critical essay, and should call 
attention to and comment on any material or important 
diflFerences. In the classroom the teacher will deduct five 
per cent for any material difference between your version 
and that of Ruskin to which you do not call attention or on 
which you do not make some comment. 

Personal Experience Studies. 

What It Is Worth to be a Good Talker. 

Among the friends of your family there is no doubt 
some person who has made a success through being able 
to talk particularly well — ^possibly a salesman connected 
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with a business concern, or perhaps a lawyer, a minister, 
or a teacher. 

Get your father or mother or some friend to present you 
to that person if necessary and ask him or her just how he 
learned to talk so well, and how much money that power 
has been worth to him. Then tell the other person's story 
for the benefit of your associates just as Franklin has 
described how he learned to write. 

5. It was drawing toward winter, and very cold 
weather, when one day the two elder brothers had 
gone out, with their usual warning to little Gluck, 
who was left to mind the roast, that he was to 
let nobody in, and give nothing out. Gluck sat 
down quite close to the fire, for it was raining very 
hard, and the kitchen walls were by no means dry 
or comfortable looking. He turned and turned, 
and the roast got nice and brown. "What a pity," 
thought Gluck, "my brothers never ask anybody to 
dinner. Tm sure, when they've got such a nice 
piece of mutton as. this, and nobody else has got so 
much as a piece of dry bread, it would do their 
hearts good to have somebody to eat it with them." 

6. Just as he spoke, there came a double knock 
at the house-door, yet heavy and dull, as though 
the knocker had been tied up, — ^more like a puff 
than a knock. 

* 

7. "It must be the wind" said Gluck, "nobody 
else would venture to knock double knocks at our 
door." 

8. No; it wasn't the wind; there it came again 
very hard, and, what was particularly astounding, 
the knocker seemed to be in a hurry, and not^to 
be in the least afraid of the consequences. Gluck 
went to the window, opened it, and put his head 
out to see who it was. 

9. It was the most extraordinary-looking little 
gentleman he had ever seen in his life. He had 
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a very large nose, slightly brass-colored ; his cheeks 
were very round and very red, and might have 
warranted a supposition that he had been blow- 
ing a refractory fire for the last eight-and-forty 
hours ; his eyes twinkled merrily through long silky 
eyelashes, his mustaches curled twice round like a 
corkscrew on each side of his mouth, and his hair, 
of a curious mixed pepper-and-salt color, descended 
far over his shoulders. He was about four feet six 
in height, and wore a comical-pointed cap of nearly 
the same altitude, decorated with a black feather 
some three feet long. His doublet was prolonged 
behind into something resembling a violent exag- 
geration of what is now termed a *'swallow-tail," 
but was much obscured by the swelling folds of an 
enormous black, glossy-looking cloak, which must 
have been very much too long in calm weather, as 
the wind, whistling round the old house, carried 
it clear out from the wearer's shoulders to about 
four times his own length. "^ 

10. Gluck was so perfectly paralyzed by the 
singular appearance of his visitor that he remained 
fixed without uttering a word, until the old gen- 
tleman, having performed another and a more 
energetic concerto on the knocker, turned round 
to look after his fly-away cloak. In so doing he 
caught sight of Gluck's little yellow head jammed 
in the window, with its mouth and eyes very wide 
open indeed. 

11.- "Hollo!" said the little gentleman, "that's 
not the way to answer the door; Tm wet, let me 
in. 

12. To do the little gentleman justice, he was 
wet. His feather hung down between his legs like 
a beaten puppy's tail, dripping like an umbrella; 
and from the ends of his mustaches the water was 
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running into his waistcoat-pockets, and out again, 
like a mill-stream. 

13. "I beg pardon, sir," said Gluck; "I'm very 
sorry, but I really can't." 

"Can't what?" said the old gentleman. 

"I can't let you in, sir, — I can't, indeed; my 
brothers would beat me to death, sir, if I thought 
of such a thing. What do you want, sir ?" 

"Want?" said the old gentleman petulantly, "I 
want fire and shelter; and there's your great fire 
there blazing, crackling, and dancing on the walls, 
with nobody to feel it. Let me in, I say; I only 
want to warm myself." 

14. Gluck had had his head, by this time, so 
long out of the window that he began to feel it was 
really unpleasantly cold, and when he turned and 
saw the beautiful fire rustling and roaring, and 
throwing long bright tongues up the chimney, as 
if it were licking its chops at the savory smell of 
the leg of mutton, his heart melted within him that 
It should be burning away for nothing. "He does 
look very wet," said little Gluck; "I'll just let him 
in for a quarter of an hour." Round he went to 
the door, and opened it; and as the little gentle- 
man walked in, through the house came a gust of 
wind that made the old chimneys totter. 

15. "That's a good boy," said the little gentle- 
man. "Never mind your brothers. I'll talk to 
them." 

"Pray, sir, don't do any such thing," said Gluck, 
"I can't let you stay till they come; they'd be the 
death of me." 

"Dear me," said the old gentleman, "I'm very ' 

sorry to hear that. How long may I stay ? 

"Only till the mutton's done, sir," replied Gluck, 
"and it's very brown." 
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16. Then the old gentleman walked into' the 
kitchen, and sat himself down on the hob, with 
the top of his cap accommodated up the chimney, 
for it was a great deal too high for the roof. 

17. "You'll soon dry there, sir," said Gluck, and 
sat down again to turn the mutton. But the old 
gentleman did not dry there, but went on drip, 
drip, dripping among the cinders, and the fire 
fizzed and sputtered, and began to look very black 
and uncomfortable. Never was such a cloak : every 
fold in it ran like a gutter. 

18. "I beg pardon, sir," said Gluck at length, 
after watching the water spreading in long quick- 
silver-like streams over the floor for a quarter of 
an hour ; "mayn't I take your cloak ?" 

No, thank you," said the old gentleman. 
Your cap, sir ?" 

I'm all right, thank you," said the old gentle- 
man, rather gruffly. 

"But — sir — I'm very sorry," said Gluck hesitat- 
ingly; "but — really, sir — ^you're putting the fire 
out." 

"It'll take longer to do the mutton then," re- 
plied his visitor dryly. 

19. Gluck was very much puzzled by the be- 
havior of his guest ; it was such a strange mixture 
of coolness and humility. He turned away at the 
string meditatively for another five minutes. 

20. "That mutton looks very nice," said the old 
gentleman,, at length. "Can't you give me a little 
bit?" 

Impossible, sir," said Gluck. 
I'm very hungry," continued the old gentleman ; 
I've had nothing to eat yesterday, nor to-day. 
They surely couldn't miss a bit from the knuckle !" 

21. He spoke in so very melancholy a one that 
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it quite melted Gluck's heart. "They promised me 
one slice to-day, sir," said he ; "I can give you that, 
but not a bit more." 

"That's a good boy," said the old gentleman 
again. 

22. Then Gluck warmed a plate and sharpened 
a knife. . "I don't care if I do get beaten for it," 
thought he. Just as he had cut a large slice out of 
the mutton, there came a tremendous rap at the 
door. The old gentleman jumped off the hob, as 
if it had • suddenly become inconveniently warm. 
Gluck fitted the slice into the mutton again, with 
desperate efforts at exactitude, and ran to open the 
door. 

23. "What did you keep us waiting in the rain 
for ?" said Schwartz, as he walked in, throwing his 
umbrella in Gluck's face. 

"Ay! what for, indeed, you little vagabond?" 
said Hans, administering an educational* box on 
the ear, as he followed his brother into the kitchen. 

"Bless my sqj^l !" said Schwartz, when he opened 
the door. 

"Amen," said the little gentleman, who had 
taken his cap off, and was standing in the middle 
of the kitchen, bowing with the utmost possible 
velocity. 

"Who's that?" said Schwartz, catching up a 
rolling-pin, and turning to Gluck with a fierce 
frown. 

"I don't know, indeed, brother," said Gluck, in 
great terror. 

'How did he get in ?" roared Schwartz. 

'My dear brother," said Gluck deprecatingly, "he 
was so very wet !" 

24. The rolling-pin was descending on Gluck's- 
head; but, at the instant, the old gentleman inter- 
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posed his conical cap, on which it crashed with a 
shock that shook the water out of it all over the 
room. What was very odd, the rolling-pin no 
sooner touched the cap, than it flew out of 
Schwartz's hand, spinning like a straw in a high 
wind, and fell into the corner at the further end of 
the room. 

25. *'Who are you, sir?" demanded Schwartz, 
turning upon him. 

What's your business?" snarled Hans. 
'I'm a poor old man, sir," the little gentleman 
began very modestly, "and I saw your fire through 
the window, and begged shelter for a quarter of 
an hour." 

"Have the goodness to walk out again, then," 
said Schwartz. "We've quite enough water in 
our kitchen, without making it a drying-house." 

"It is a cold day to tuyi an old man out in, sir; 
look at my gray hairs." They -hung down to his 
shoulders, as I told you before. 

"Ay!" said Hans, "there are enough of them 
to keep you warm. Walk!" 

"I'm very, very hungry, sir; couldn't you spare 
me a bit of bread before I go?" 

"Bread, indeed!" said Schwartz; "do you sup- 
pose we've nothing to do with our bread but to 
give it to such red-nosed fellows as you?" 

"Why don't you sell your feather?" said Hans 
sneeringly. "Out with you." 

"A little bit," said the old gentleman. 

"Be off !" said Schwartz. 

"Pray, gentlemen." 

26. "Off, and be hanged!" cried Hans, seizing 
him by the collar. But he had no sooner touched 
the old gentleman's collar, than away he went after 
the rolling-pin,, spinning round and round, till he 
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fell into the corner on the top of it. Then Schwartz 
was very angry, and ran at the old gentleman to 
turn him out ; but he also had hardly touched him, 
when away he went after Hans and the rolling- 
pin, and hit his head against the wall as he tumbled 
into the corner. And so there they lay, all three. 

27. Then the old gentleman spun himself round 
with velocity in the opposite direction ; continued to 
spin until his long cloak was all wound neatly about 
him; clapped his cap on his head, very much on 
one side (for it could not stand upright without go- 
ing through the ceiling), gave an additional twist 
to his corkscrew mustaches, and replied with per- 
fect coolness : "Gentlemen, I wish you a very good 
morning. At twelve o'clock to-night Fll call again ; 
after such a refusal of hospitality as I have just 
experienced, you will not be surprised if that visit 
is the last I ever pay you." 

28. "If ever I catch you here again," muttered 
Schwartz, coming, half frightened, out of the cor- 
ner, — ^but before he could finish his sentence, the 
old gentleman had shut the house-door behind him 
with a great bang; and past the window, at the 
same instant, drove a wreath of ragged cloud, that 
whirled and rolled away down the valley in all man- 
ner of shapes; turning over and over in the air; 
and melting away at last in a gush of rain. 

Exercise 8.— Ora/ Story Telling, ^ 

These paragraphs from the "King of the Golden River" 
tell the story of the visit of the little old gentleman to 
Gluck in the absence of his brothers. 

What was the character of Gluck, and what did he think 
of the stinginess of his brothers? 

What attracted his attention? Might it have been the 
wind? 

Describe the little old man whom Gluck saw when he 
stuck his head out of the window. 
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What happened when the little old gentleman caught 
sight of Gluck? 

How did the little old gentleman enter when Gluck 
opened the door? 

How did the little old gentleman nearly put out the fire, 
and what did Gluck say to him about it? 

Describe the conversation between the two in regard to 
Gluck's giving the little old gentleman a slice of mutton. 

What happened when Schwartz entered and began beat- 
ing Gluck with the rolling-pin? 

Give the conversation between Hans and the old gen- 
tleman. 

How did the little old gentleman take his leave, and 
what did he say? 

Be prepared, with these questions before you, to tell the 
complete story in full story form, with all details. By way 
of preparation for this oral exercise, try to build up a 
story narrative around each question. 

29. "A very pretty business, indeed, Mr. 
Gluck!" said Schv^^artz. "Dish the mutton, sir. If 
ever I catch you at such a trick again — Bless me, 
why the mutton's been cut !" 

"You promised me one slice, brother, you know," 
said Gluck. 

"Oh! and you were cutting it hot, I suppose, 
and going to catch all the gravy. It'll be long be- 
fore I promise you such a thing again. Leave the 
room, sir; and have the kindness to wait in the 
coal-cellar till I call you." 

30. Gluck left the room melancholy enough. 
The brothers ate as much mutton as they could, 
locked the rest in the cupboard, and proceeded to 
get very drunk after dinner. 

31. Such a night as it was! Howling wind and 
rushing rain without intermission. The brothers 
had just sense enough left to put up all the shut- 
ters, and double bar the door, before they went to 
bed. They usually slept in the same room. As the 
clock struck twelve, they were both awakened by 
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a tremendous crash. Their door burst open with 
a violence that shook the house from top to bottom. 

32. "What's that?" cried Schwartz, starting up 
in his bed. 

"Only I," said the little gentleman. 

33. The two brothers sat up on their bolster, and 
stared into the darkness. The room was full of 
water, and by a misty moonbeam, which found 
its way through a hole in the shutter, they could 
see, in the midst of it, an enormous foam globe, 
spinning round, and bobbing up and down like a 
cork, on which, as on a most luxurious cushion, 
reclined the little old gentleman, cap and all. There 
was plenty of room for it now, for the roof was 
off. 

34. "Sorry to incommode you," said their visitor 
ironically. "Fm afraid your beds are dampish; 
perhaps you had better go to your brother's room; 
IVe left the ceiling on there." 

35. They required no second admonition, but 
rushed into Gluck's room, wet through, and in an 
agony of terror. 

"You'll find my card on the kitchen table," the 
old gentleman called afteT them. "Remember, the 
last visit." 

"Pray Heaven it may be !" said Schwartz, shud- 
dering. And the foam globe disappeared. 

36. Dawn came at last, and the two brothers 
looked out of Gluck's little window in the morning. 
The Treasure Valley was one mass of ruin and 
desolation. The inundation had swept away trees, 
crops, and cattle, and left, in their stead, a waste 
of red sand and gray mud. The two brothers 
crept, shivering and horror-struck, into the kitchen. 
The water had gutted the whole first floor: corn, 
money, almost every moveable thing I;ad been swept 
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away, and there was left only a small white card on 
the kitchen table. On it, in large, breezy, long- 
legged letters, were engraved the words: — 

Southwest Wind, Esquire. 

II. 

37. Southwest Wind, Esquire, was as good as 
his word. After the momentous visit above related, 
he entered the Treasure Valley no more ; and, what 
was worse, he had so much influence with his 
relations, the West Winds in general, and used it 
so effectively, that they all adopted a similar line 
of conduct. So no rain fell in the valley from 
one year's end to another. Though everything 
remained green and flourishing in the plains below, 
the inheritance of the Three Brothers was a desert. 
What had once been the richest soil in the kingdom 
became a shifting heap of red sand; and the 
brothers, unable longer to contend with the adverse 
skies, abandoned their valueless patrimony in des- 
pair, to seek some means of gaining a livelihood 
among the cities and people of the plains. All their 
money was gone, and they had nothing left but 
some curious, old-fashioned pieces of gold plate, 
the last remnants of their ill-gotten wealth. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Exercise 9.— Ora/ Story Telling. 

Describe the interview between Gluck and his brothers 
after the little old gentleman had gone. 

What sort of night followed? 

State the conversation between Schwartz and the little 
old gentleman. What special point did the little old gentle- 
lan emphasize? 

What did they find next morning? Who was the little 
d gentleman? 

Describe the Treasure Valley after this storm. 
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Exercise 10. — Composition, 

With the questions of the two preceding exercises before 
you, write out in your own words, in as good story form 
as you can command, that part of the story of "The King 
of the Golden River" covered up to this point. Carefully 
revise by the "System of Self-Criticism." 

38. "Suppose we turn goldsmiths ?" said Schwartz 
to Hans, as they entered the large city. "It is 
a good knave's trade: we can put a great deal of 
copper into the gold, without any one's finding 
it out." 

39. The thought was agreed to be a very good 
one; they hired a furnace, and turned goldsmiths. 
But two slight circumstances affected their trade: 
the first, that people did not approve of the cop- 
pered gold ; the second, that the two elder brothers, 
whenever they had sold anything, used to leave 
little Gluck to mind the furnace, and go and drink 
out the money in the ale-house next door. So they 
melted all their gold, without making money enough 
to buy more, and were at last reduced to one large 
drinking-mug, which an uncle of his had given to 
little Gluck, and which he was very fond of, and 
would not halve parted with for the world ; though 
he never drank anything out of it but milk and 
water. The mug was a very odd mug to look at. 
The handle was formed of two wreaths of flowing 
golden hair, so finely spun that it looked more like 
silk than like metal, and these wreaths descended 
into, and mixed with, a beard and whiskers, of the 
same exquisite workmanship, which surrounded 
and decorated a very fierce little face, of the reddest 
gold imaginable, right in the front of the mug, with 
a pair of eyes in it which seemed to command its 
whole circumference. It was impossible to drink 
out of the mug without being subjected to an 
intense gaze out of the side of these eyes; and 
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Schwartz positively averred that once, after empty- 
ing it full of Rhenish seventeen times, he had seen 
them wink ! When it came to the mug's turn to be 
made into spoons, it half broke poor little Gluck's 
heart ; but the brothers only laughed at him, tossed 
the mug into the melting-pot, and staggered out to 
the ale-house ; leaving him, as usual, to pour the 
gold into bars, when it was all ready. 

40. When they were gone, Gluck took a farewell 
look at his old friend in the melting-pot. The 
flowing hair was all gone; nothing remained but 
the red nose, and the sparkling eyes, which looked 
more malicious than ever. "And no wonder," 
thought Gluck, "after being treated in that way." 
He sauntered disconsolately to the window, and 
sat himself down to catch the fresh evening air, 
and escape the hot breath of the furnace. Now 
this window commanded a direct view of the range 
of mountains which, as I told before, overhung 
the Treasure Valley, and more especially of the 
peak from which fell the Golden River. It was just 
at the close of the day, and, when Gluck sat down 
at the window, he saw the rocks of the mountain- 
tops all crimson and purple with the sunset; and 
there were bright tongues of fiery cloud burning 
and quivering about them; and the river, brighter 
than all, fell, in a waving column of pure gold, 
from precipice to precipice, with the double arch 
of a broad purple rainbow stretched across it, flush- 
ing and fading alternately in the wreaths of spray. 

41. "Ah!" said Gluck aloud, after he had looked 
at it for a little while, "if that river were really 
all gold, what a nice thing it would be I" 

"No, it wouldn't, Gluck," said a clear metallic 
voice at his ear. 

"Bless me, what's that?" exclaimed Gluck, jump- 
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ing up. There was nobody there. He looked round 
the room, and under the table, and a great many 
times behind him, but there was certainly nobody 
there, and he sat down again at the window. This 
time he didn't speak, but he couldn't help thinking 
again that it would be very convenient if the river 
were really all gold. 

"Not at all, my boy," said the same voice, louder 
than before. 

"Bless me!" said Gluck again, "what is that?" 
He looked again into all the corners and cupboards, 
and then began turning round and round, as fast 
as he could, in the middle of the room, thinking 
there was somebody behind him, when the same 
voice now very merrily "Lala-lira-la" ; no words, 
only a soft running effervescent melody, something 
like that of a kettle on the boil. Gluck looked out 
of the window. No, it was certainly in the house. 
Upstairs, and downstairs. No, it was certainly 
in that very room, coming in quicker time and 
clearer notes every moment. "Lala-lira-la." All 
at once it struck Gluck that it sounded louder near 
the furnace. He ran to the opening and looked 
in; yes, he saw right; it seemed to be coming, not 
only out of the furnace, but out of the pot. He 
uncovered it, and ran back in a great fright, for 
the pot was certainly singing! He stood in the 
farthest corner of the room, with his hands up, 
and his mouth open, for a minute or two, when 
the singing stopped, and the voice became clear 
and pronunciative. 

42. "Hollo !" said the voice. 
Gluck made no answer. 

"Hollo, Gluck, my boy," said the pot again. 

43. Gluck summoned all his energies, walked 
straight up to the crucible, drew it out of the 
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furnace, and looked in. The gold was all melted, 
and its surface as smooth and polished as a river; 
but instead of its reflecting little Gluck's head, as 
he looked in, he saw meeting his glance, from 
beneath the gold, the red nose and the sharp eyes 
of his old friend of the mug, a thousand times 
redder and sharper than ever he had seen them 
in bis life. 

44. "Come, Gluck, my boy," said the voice out 
of the pot again, "I'm all right; pour me out." 

But Gluck was too much astonished to do any- 
thing of the kind. 

"Pour me out, I say," said the voice rather 
gruffly. 

Still Gluck couldn't move. 

*'lVill you pour me out?" said the voice passion- 
ately. "I'm too hot." 

45. By a violent effort, Gluck recovered the use 
of his limbs, took hold of the crucible, and sloped. 
it so as to pour out the gold. But instead of a 
liquid stream, there came out, first, a pair of pretty 
little yellow legs, then some coat-tails, then a pair 
of arms stuck akimbo, and, finally, the well-known 
head of his friend the mug; all which articles, 
uniting as they rolled out, stood up energetically on 
the floor, in the shape of a little golden dwarf, about 
a foot and a half high. 

46. "That's right!" said the dwarf, stretching 
out first his legs, and then his arms, and then 
shaking his head up and down, and as far round 
as it would go, for five minutes, without stopping ; 
apparently with the view of ascertaining if he 
were quite correctly put together, while Gluck stood 
contemplating him in speechless amazement. He 
was dressed in a slashed doublet of spun gold, so 
fine in its texture that the prismatic colors gleamed 
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over it, as if on a surface of mother-of-pearl ; and 
over his brilliant doublet his hair and beard fell 
full half-way to the ground, in waving curls, so 
exquisitely delicate that Gluck could hardly tell 
where they ended; they seemed to melt into air. 
The features of the face, however, were by no 
means finished with the same delicacy; they were 
rather coarse, slightly inclining to coppery in com- 
plexion, and indicative, in expression, of a very 
pertinacious and intractable disposition in their 
small proprietor. When the dwarf had finished his 
self-examination, he turned his small, sharp eyes 
full on Gluck, and stared at him deliberately for a 
minute or two. "No, it wouldn't, Gluck, my boy," 
said the little man. 

47. This was certainly rather an abrupt and un- 
connected mode of commencing conversation. It 
might indeed be supposed to refer to the course 
of Gluck's thoughts, which had first produced the 
dwarf's observations out of the pot; but whatever 
it referred to, Gluck had no inclination to dispute 
the dictum. 

48. "Wouldn't it, sir?" said Gluck, very mildly 
and submissively indeed. 

"No," said the dwarf conclusively. "No, it 
wouldn't." And with that, the dwarf pulled his 
cap hard over his brows, and took two turns of 
three feet long, up and down the room, lifting his 
legs very high, and setting them down very hard. 
This pause gave time for Gluck to collect his 
thoughts a little, and, seeing no great reason to view 
his diminutive visitor with dread, and feeling his 
curiosity overcome his amazement, he ventured on 
a question of peculiar delicacy. 

"Pray, sir," said Gluck, rather hesitatingly, "were 
you my mug ?" 
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49. On which the little man turned sharp round, 
walked straight up to Gluck, and drew himself 
up to his full height. "I," said the little man, "am 
the King of the Golden River." Whereupon he 
turned about again, and took two more turns, some 
six feet long, in order to allow time for the con- 
sternation which his announcement produced in his 
auditor to evaporate. After which he again walked 
up to Gluck and stood still, as if expecting some 
comment on his communication. 

50. Gluck determined to say something, at all 
events. "I hope your Majesty is very well," said 
Gluck. 

"Listen!" said the little man, deigning no reply 
to this polite inquiry. "I am the King of what 
you mortals call the Golden River. The shape 
you saw me in was owing to the malice of a 
stronger king, from whose enchantments you have 
this instant freed me. What I have seen of you, 
and your conduct to your wicked brothers, renders 
me willing to serve you; therefore attend to what 
I tell you. Whoever shall climb to the top of that 
mountain from which you see the Golden River 
issue, and shall cast into the stream at its source 
three drops of holy water, for him, and for him 
only, the river shall turn to gold. But no one 
failing in his first can succeed in a second attempt ; 
and if any one shall cast unholy water into the 
river, it will overwhelm him, and he will become 
a black stone." So saying, the King of the Golden 
River turned away, and deliberately walked into 
the center of the hottest flame of the furnace. His 
figure became red, white, transparent, dazzling, — 
a blaze of intense light, — rose, trembled, and dis- 
appeared. The King of the Golden River had 
evaporated. 
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"Oh !" cried poor Gluck, running to look up the 
chimney after him; "oh dear, dear, dear me! My 
mug ! my mug ! my mug !'' 

Exercise 11. — Oral Story Telling. 

Wlhen the Treasure Valley failed them, what did the 
three brothers decide to do? 

How did they carry on their business, and what did 
people think of their methods? 

What was the last piece of gold plate to be melted up? 

What happened when Gluck was left alone to watch the 
melting of his mug? 

Describe the "King of the Golden River" and the way in 
which he announced himself, (1) while he was still in the 
pot, and (2) after he was poured out. 

How did he reply to the unspoken thoughts of Gluck? 

What did he say when Gluck asked him if he were 
the mug? 

Give the final speech of the King and describe his disap- 
pearance. 

III. 

51. The King of the Golden River had hardly 
made his extraordinary exit before Hans and 
Schwartz came roaring into the house, very sav- 
agely drunk. The discovery of the total loss of 
their last piece of plate had the effect of sobering 
them just enough to enable them to stand over 
Gluck, beating him very steadily for a quarter of 
an hour; at the expiration of which period they 
dropped into a couple of chairs, and requested to 
know what he had got to say for himself. Gluck 
told them his story, of which of course they did 
not believe a word. They beat him again, till their 
arms were tired, and staggered to bed. In the 
morning, however, the steadiness with which he 
adhered to his story obtained him some degree of 
credence ; the immediate consequence of which was, 
that the two brothers, after wrangling a long time 
on the knotty question which of them should try 
his fortune, drew their swords, and began fighting. 
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The noise of the fray alarmed the neighbors, who, 
finding they could not pacify the combatants, sent 
for the constable. 

52. Hans, on hearing this, contrived to escape, 
and hid himself; but Schwartz was taken before 
the magistrate, fined for breaking the peace, and 
having drunk out his last penny the evening before, 
was thrown into prison till he should pay. 

53. When Hans heard this, he was much de- 
lighted, and determined to set out immediately for 
the Golden River. How to get the holy water was 
the question. He went to the priest, but the priest 
could not give any holy water to so abandoned a 
character. So Hans went to vespers in the evening 
for the first time in his life, and, under pretence 
of crossing himself, stole a cupful, and returned 
home in triumph. 

54. Next morning he got up before the sun 
rose, put the holy water into a strong flask, and 
two bottles of wine and meat in a basket, slung 
them over his back, took his alpine staff- in his 
hand, and set off for the mountains. 

55. On his way out of town he had to pass 
the prison, and as he looked in at the windows, 
whom should he see but Schwartz himself peep- 
ing out of the bars, and looking very disconsolate. 

56. "Good-morning, brother," said Hans; "have 
you any message for the King of the Golden 
River?" 

57. Schwartz gnashed his teeth with rage, and 
shook the bars with all his strength; but Hans 
only laughed at him, and advising him to make 
himself comfortable till he came back again, 
shouldered his basket, shook the bottle of holy 
water in Schwartz's face till it frothed again, and 
marched off in the highest spirits in the world. 
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58. It was, indeed, a morning that might have 
made any one happy, even with no Grolden River 
to seek for. Level Hnes of dewy mist lay stretched 
along the valley, out of which rose the massy 
mountains, — their lower cliffs in pale gray shadow, 
hardly distinguishable from the floating vapor, but 
gradually ascending till they caught the sunlight, 
which ran in sharp touches of ruddy color along 
the angular crags, and pierced, in long level rays, 
through their fringes of spear-like pine. Far above 
shot up red splintered masses of castellated rock, 
jagged and shivered into myriads of fantastic forms, 
with here and there a streak of sunlit snow, traced 
down their chasms like a line of forked lightning; 
and, far beyond, and far above all these, fainter 
than the morning cloud, but pure and changeless, 
slept, in the blue sky, the utmost peaks of the 
eternal show. 

59. The Golden River, which sprang from one 
of the lower snowless elevations, was now nearly 
in shadow; all but the uppermost jets of spray, 
which rose like slow smoke above the undulating 
line of the cataract, and floated away in feeble 
wreaths upon the morning wind. 

60. On this object, and on this alone, Hans's 
eyes and thoughts were fixed; forgetting the dis- 
tance he had to traverse, he set oflf at an imprudent 
rate of walking, which greatly exhausted him be- 
fore he had scaled the first range of the green 
and low hills. He was, moreover, surprised, on 
surmounting them, to find that a large glacier, 
of whose existence, notwithstanding his previous 
knowledge of the mountains, he had been absolutely 
ignorant, lay between him and the source of the 
Golden River. He entered on it with the boldness 
of a practiced mountaineer; yet he thought he had 
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never traversed so strange or so dangerous a glacier 
in his life. The ice was excessively slippery ; and 
out of all its chasms came wild sounds of gushing 
water; not monotonous or low, but changeful and 
loud, rising occasionally into drifting passages of 
wild melody, 4hen breaking off into short, melan- 
choly tones, or sudden shrieks, resembling those of 
human voices in distress or pain. The ice was broken 
into thousands of confused shapes, but none, Hans 
thought, like the ordinary forms of splintered ice. 
There seemed a curious expression about all their 
outlines, — a perpetual resemblance to living features, 
distorted and scornful. Myriads of deceitful shadows 
and lurid lights played and floated about and through 
the pale blue pinnacles, dazzling and confusing the 
sight of the traveler; while his ears grew dull and 
his head giddy with the constant gush and roar 
of the concealed waters. These painful circum- 
stances increased upon him as he advanced; the 
ice crashed and yawned into fresh chasms at his 
feet, tottering spires nodded around him, and fell 
thundering across his path; and though he had 
repeatedly faced these dangers on the most terrific 
glaciers, and in the wildest weather, it was with 
a new and oppressive feeling of panic-terror that 
he leaped the last chasm, and flung himself, ex- 
hausted arid shuddering, on the firm turf of the 
mountain. 

61. He had been compelled to abandon his 
basket of food, which became a perilous incum- 
brance on the glacier, and had now no means of 
refreshing himself, but by breaking off and eating 
some of the pieces of ice. This, however, relieved 
his thirst; an hour's repose recruited his hardy 
frame, and, with the indomitable spirit of avarice, 
he resumed his laborious journey. 
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62. His way now lay straight up a ridge of 
bare red rocks, without a blade of grass to ease 
the foot or a projecting angle to afford an inch of 
shade from the south sun. It was past noon, and 
the rays beat intensely upon the steep path, while 
the whole atmosphere was motionless, and pene- 
trated with heat. Intense thirst was soon added to 
the bodily fatigue with which Hans was now af- 
flicted; glance after glance he cast on the flask of 
water which hung at his belt. "Three drops are 
enough," at last thought he ; " I may, at least, cool 
my lips with it," 

63. He opened the flask, and was raising it to 
his lips, when his eye fell on an object lying on the 
rock beside him; he thought it moved. It was a 
small dog, apparently in the last agony of death 
from thirst. Its tongue was out, its jaws dry, its 
limbs extended lifelessly, and a swarm of black 
ants were crawling about its lips and throat. Its 
eye moved to the bottle which Hans held in his 
hand. He raised it, drank, spurned the animal 
with his foot, and passed on. And he did not know 
how it was, but he thought that a strange shadow 
had suddenly come across the blue sky. 

64. The path became steeper and more rugged 
every moment; and the high hill air, instead of 
refreshing him, seemed to throw his blood into a 
fever. The noise of the hill cataracts sounded like 
mockery in his ears ; they were all distant, and his 
thirst increased every moment. Another hour passed, 
and he again looked down to the flask at his side; 
it was half empty, but there was much more than 
three drops in it. He stopped to open it, and again, 
as he did so, something moved in the path above 
him. It was a fair child, stretched nearly lifeless 
on the rock, its breast heaving with thirst, its eyes 
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closed, and its lips parched and burning. Hans 
eyed it deliberately, drank, and passed on. And 
a d)ark gray cloud came over the sun, and long 
snake-like shadows crept up along the mountain- 
side. Hans struggled on. The sun was sinking, 
but its descent seemed to bring no coolness; the 
leaden weight of the dead air pressed upon his brow 
and heart, but the goal was near. He saw the 
cataract of the Golden River springing from the 
hillside, scarcely five hundred feet above him. He 
paused for a moment to breathe, and sprang on to 
complete his task. 

65. At this instant a faint cry fell on his ear. 
He turned, and saw a gray-haired old man ex- 
tended on the rocks. His eyes were sunk, his 
features deadly pale, and gathered into an expres- 
sion of despair. "Water!" — he stretched his arms 
to Hans, and cried feebly, — "Water! I am dying." 

66. "I have none," replied Hans ; "thou hast had 
thy share of life." He strode over the prostrate 
body, and darted on. And a flash of blue light- 
ning rose out of the east, shaped like a sword; it 
shook thrice over the whole heaven, and left it 
dark with one heavy, impenetrable shade. The 
sun was setting; it plunged toward the horizon 
like a red-hot ball. 

67. The roar of the Golden River rose on Hans's 
ear. He stood at the brink of the chasm through 
which it ran. Its waves were filled with the red 
glory of the sunset; they shook their crests like 
tongues of fire, and flashes of bloody light gleamed 
along their foam. Their sound came mightier and 
mightier on his senses; his brain grew giddy with 
the prolonged thunder. Shuddering, he drew the 
flask from his girdle, and hurled it into the centre 
of the torrent. As he did so, an icy chill shot 
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through his limbs; he s/;aggered, shrieked, and fell. 

The waters closed over his cry. And the moaning 

of the river rose wildly into the night, as it gushed 

over 

The Black Stone. 

Exercise l2.-^0ral Story Telling. 

Give a word-picture of the return of Schwartz and Hans. 

Where was the mug, and what did the older brothers 
do about it? 

What did Hans and Schwartz do, and what happened to 
each at that time ? 

How did Hans get his holy water? 

When he started up the mountain next morning, whom 
(J id he see in prison, and what conversation passed? 

Picture morning on the mountains. 

On what object did Hans set his eyes? 

Describe the passage of the glacier. 

How long did he rest on the other side of the glacier, 
and what did he have to eat and drink ? 

Describe his climb up the rocks. 

What was the first living object he saw lying on the 
rocks, and how did he treat it? 

Describe the change in the atmosphere after this incident. 

After an hour what other living object did he pass, and 
what did he do about it? What passed over the sky 
following this incident? 

How far was Hans from the Golden River when he 
encountered the third living object, and what was it? Give 
the conversation that passed. 

At what time of the day did Hans finally stand on the 
brink of the chasm through which the Golden River 
flowed, what did he do, and what happened? 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Exercise 13. — Composition, 

With the questions of the last two exercises before you, 
write out the story covering those parts of "The King of 
the Golden River" in your own words, but as a complete 
and well-rounded narrative. Revise carefully according 
to the "System for Self-Criticism." 

IV. 

68. Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously alone 
in the house for Hans's return. Finding he did 
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not come back, he was terribly frightened and went 
and told Schwartz in the prison all that had hap- 
pened. Then Schwartz was very much pleased, and 
said that Hans must certainly have been turned into 
a black stone, and he should have all the gold 
himself. But Gluck was very sorry, and cried all 
night. When he got up in the morning, there was 
no bread in the house, nor any money; so Gluck 
went and hired himself to another goldsmith, and 
he worked so hard, and so neatly, and so long every 
day, that he soon got money enough together to 
pay his brother's fine, and he went and gave it all 
to Schwartz, and Schwartz got out of prison. Then 
Schwartz was quite pleased, and said he should have 
some of the gold of the river. But Gluck only 
begged he would go and see what had become of 
Hans. 

69. Now when Schwartz had heard that Hans 
had stolen the holy water, he thought to himself that 
such a proceeding might not be considered alto- 
gether correct by the King of the Golden River, 
and determined to manage matters better. So he 
took some more of Gluck's money, and went to a 
bad priest, who gave him some holy water very 
readily for it. Then Schwartz was sure it was all 
quite right. So Schwartz got up early in the morn- 
ing before the sun rose, and took some bread and 
wine in a basket, and put his holy water in a flask, 
and set off for the mountains. Like his brother, 
he was much surprised at the sight of the glacier, 
and had great difficulty in crossing it, even after 
leaving his basket behind him. The day was cloud- 
less, but not bright : a heavy purple haze was hang- 
ing over the sky, and the hills looked lowering and 
gloomy. And as Schwartz climbed the steep rock 
path, the thirst came upon him, as it had upon his 
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brother, until he lifted his flask to his lips to drink. 
Then he saw the fair child lying near him on the 
rocks, and it cried to him, and moaned for water. 

70. "Water, indeed," said Schwartz ; "I haven't 
half enough for myself," and passed on. And as 
he went he thought the sunbeams grew more dim, 
and he saw a low bank of black cloud rising out of 
the west ; and when he had climbed for another hour 
the thirst overcame him again, and he would have 
drunk. Then he saw the old man lying before him 
on the path, and heard him cry out for water. 
"Water, indeed," said Schwartz; "I haven't half 
enough for myself," and on he went. 

71. Then again the light seemed to fade from 
before his eyes, and he looked up, and, behold, a 
mist, of the color of blood, had come over the sun ; 
and the bank of black cloud had risen very high, 
and its edges were tossing and tumbling like the 
waves of the angry sea. And they cast long 
shadows, which flickered over Schwartz's path. 

72. Then Schwartz climbed for another hour, 
and again his thirst returned; and as he lifted his 
flask to his lips, he thought he saw his brother 
Hans lying exhausted on the path before him, and, 
as he gazed, the figure stretched its arms to him, and 
cried for water. "Ha, ha," laughed Schwartz, "are 
you there? Remember the prison bars, my boy. 
Water, indeed! do you suppose I carried it all the 
way up here for youf And he strode over the 
figure; yet, as he passed, he thought he saw a 
strange expression of mockery about its lips. And, 
when he had gone a few yards farther, he looked 
back; but the figure was not there. 

73. And a sudden horror came over Schwartz, 
he knew not why ; but the thirst for gold prevailed 
over his fear, and he rushed on. And the bank 
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of black cloud rose to the zenith, and out of it 
came bursts of spiry lightning, and waves of dark- 
ness seemed to heave and float between their flashes, 
over the whole heavens. And the sky where the 
sun was setting was all level, and like a lake of 
blood; and a strong wind came out of that sky, 
tearingits crimson clouds into fragments and scatter- 
ing them far into the darkness. And when Schwartz 
stood by the brink of the Golden River, its waves 
were black like thunder-clouds, but their foam was 
like fire : and the roar of the waters below and the 
thunder above met, as he cast the flask into the 
stream. And, as he did so, the lightning glared in 
his eyes, and the earth gave way beneath him, and 
the waters closed over his cry. And the moaning 
of the river rose wildly into the night as it gushed 
over 

The Two Black Stones. 

Exercise 14.— Ora/ Story Telling. 

What did Gluck do when Hans failed to return? 

How did Schwartz get his holy water? 

Do you see any similarity between the story of the 
journey of Hans and that of Schwartz? How do the two 
compare in length? 

What three living objects did Schwartz encounter, and in 
what order? 'Was this order the same as that in which 
Hans encountered them ? In place of the dog, what did 
Schwartz think he saw, and how did he treat the apparition ? 

What happened after each unkind act? 

Describe the end of Schwartz. 

V. 

74. When Gluck found that Schwartz did not 
come back, he was very sorry, and did not know 
what to do. He had no money, and was obliged 
to go and hire himself again to the goldsmith, who 
worked him very hard, and gave him very little 
money. So, after a month or two, Gluck grew 
tired, and made up his mind to go and try his 
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fortune with the Golden River. "The little king 
looked very kind/' thought he. "I don't think he 
will turn me into a black stone." So he went to 
the priest, and the priest gave him some holy 
water as soon as he asked for it. Then Gluck 
took some bread in his basket, and the bottle of 
water, and set off very early for the mountains. 

75. If the glacier had occasioned a great deal of 
fatigue to his brothers, it was twenty times worse 
for him, who was neither so strong nor so practiced 
on the mountains. He had several very bad falls, 
lost his basket and bread, and was very much 
frightened at the strange noises under the ice. He 
lay a long time to rest on the grass, after he had 
got over, and began to climb the hill just in the 
hottest part of the day. When he had climbed for 
an hour, he got drep-^^ully thirsty, and was going " 
to drink like his b* when he saw an old 
man coming down the ^ aCn above him, looking very 
feeble, and leaning on a staff. "My son," said the 
old man, "I am faint with thirst ; give me some of 
that water." Then Gluck looked at him, and when 
he saw that he was pale and weary, he gave him the 
water; "Only pray don't drink it all," said Gluck. 
But the old man drank a great deal, and gave him 
back the bottle two-thirds empty. Then he bade 
him good speed, and Gluck went on again merrily. 
And the path became easier to his feet, and two 
or three blades of grass appeared upon it, and some 
grasshoppers began singing on the bank beside it; 
and Gluck thought he had never heard such merry 
singing. 

76. Then he went on for another hour, and the 
thirst increased on him so that he thought he should 
be forced to drink. But, as he raised the flask, he 
saw a little child lying panting by the roadside, and it 
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cried out piteously for water. Then Gluck struggled 
with himself and determined to bear the thirst a 
little longer; and he put the bottle to the child's 
lips, and it drank it all but a few drops. Then 
it smiled on him and got up, and ran down the hill ; 
and Gluck looked after it, till it became as small as 
a little star, and then turned, and began climbing 
again. And then there were all kinds of sweet 
flowers growing on the rocks, bright green moss, 
with pale pink starry flowers, and soft-belled gen- 
tians, more blue than the sky at its deepest, and 
pure white transparent lilies. And crimson and 
purple butterflies darted hither and thither, and 
the sky sent down such pure light that Gluck had 
never felt so happy in his life. 

77, Yet, when he had climbed another hour, his 
thirst became intolera^^-^^ '^'^ain; and, when he 
looked at his bottle, h-^^,^ ^Jhat there were only 
five or six drops left in it, a!nd he could not venture 
to drink. And as he was hanging the flask to his 
belt again, he saw a little dog lying on the rocks, 
gasping for breath, — just as Hans had seen it on the 
day of his ascent. And Gluck stopped and looked 
at it, and then at the Golden River, not five hundred 
yards above him; and he thought of the dwarf's 
words, "that no one could succeed, except in his 
first attempt" ; and he tried to pass the dog, but it 
whined piteously, and Gluck stopped again. "Poor 
beastie,*' said Gluck, "it'll be dead when I come 
down again, if I don't help it." Then he looked 
closer and closer at it, and its eye turned on him 
so mournfully that he could not stand it. "Confound 
the King and his gold too," said Gluck; and he 
opened the flask, and poured all the water into 
the dog's mouth. 

78. The dog sprang up and stood on its hind 
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legs. . Its tail disappeared, its ears became long, 
longer, silky, golden; its nose became very red, its 
eyes became very twinkling; in three seconds the 
dog was gone, and before Gluck stood his old ac- 
quaintance, the King of the Gk)lden River. 

79. "Thank you," said the monarch ; "but don't 
be frightened, it's all right"; for Gluck showed 
manifest symptoms of consternation at this un- 
looked-for reply to his last observation. "Why 
didn't you come before," continued the dwarf, 
"instead of sending me those rascally brothers of 
yours, for me to have the trouble of turning into 
stones? Very hard stones they make, too." 

"Oh, dear me!" said Gluck, "have you really 
been so cruel?" 

"Cruel?" said the dwarf; "they poured unholy 
water into my stream ; do you suppose Tm going to 
allow that ?" 

"Why," said Gluck, "I am sure, sir — ^your 
Majesty, I mean, — ^they got the water out of the 
church font." 

"Very probably," replied the dwarf; "but," and 
his countenance grew stern as he spoke, "the water 
which has been refused to the cry of the weary and 
dying is unholy, though it had been blessed by 
every saint in heaven ; and the water which is found 
in the vessel of mercy is holy, though it had been 
defiled with corpses." 

80. So saying, the dwarf stooped and plucked a 
lily that grew at his feet. On its white leaves hung 
three drops of clear dew, and the dwarf shook them 
into the flask which Gluck held in his hand. "Cast 
these into the river," he said, "and descend on the 
other side of the mountains into the Treasure Valley. 
And so good speed." 

81. As he spoke, the figure of the dwarf became 
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indistinct. The playing colors of his robe formed 
themselves into a prismatic mist of dewy light; he 
stood for an instant veiled with them as with the 
belt of a broad rainbow. The colors grew faint, the 
mist rose into the air ; the monarch had evaporated. 

82. And Gluck climbed to the brink of the Golden 
River, and its waves were as clear as crystal and 
a§ brilliant as the sun. And when he cast the 
three drops of dew into the stream, there opened 
where they fell a small circular whirlpool, into 
which the waters descended with a musical noise. 

83. Gluck stood watching it for some time, very 
much disappointed, because not only the river was 
not turned into gold, but its waters seemed much 
diminished in quantity. Yet he obeyed his friend 
the dwarf, and descended the other side of the 
mountains, toward the Treasure Valley; and, as he 
went, he thought he heard the noise of water work- 
ing its way under the ground. And when he came 
in sight of the Treasure Valley, behold, a river, like 
the Golden River, was springing from a new cleft 
of the rocks above it, and was flowing in innum- 
erable streams among the dry heaps of red sand. 

84. And as Gluck gazed, fresh grass sprang be- 
side the new streams, and creeping plants grew, and 
climbed among the moistening soil. Young flowers 
opened suddenly along the river sides, as stars leap 
out when twilight is deepening, and thickets of 
myrtle, and tendrils of vine, cast lengthening 
shadows over the valley as they grew. And thus 
the Treasure Valley became a garden again, and the 
inheritance, which had been lost by cruelty, was 
regained by love. 

85. And Gluck went and dwelt in the valley, and 
the poor were never driven from his door; so that 
his barns became full of corn, and his house of 
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treasure. And, for him, the river had, according to 
the dwarf's promise, become a River of Gold. 

86. And to this day the inhabitants of the val- 
ley point out the place where the three drops of holy 
dew were cast into the stream, and trace the course 
of the Grolden River under the ground, until it 
emerges in the Treasure Valley. And at the top of 
the cataract of the Golden River are still to be seen 
two black stones, round which the waters howl 
mournfully every day at sunset ; and these stones 
are still called, by the people of the valley. 

The Black Brothers. 

Exercise 15. — Oral Story Telling, 

What did Gluck do when Schwartz failed to come back? 

How long before he decided to start out to try his for- 
tune with the Golden River? 

How did he get his holy water? 

What difficulty did he have in passing the glacier as 
compared with his brothers? 

Describe his situation when he reached the other side. 

What was the first living being he encountered, what did 
he do, and what results followed? 

Did he drink of the bottle of holy water? 

Describe the second encounter with a living being, what 
was said, and what followed. 

How much holy water did he have left when he met the 
third living being, what was it,^ and what did he do?^ 

What unexpected transformation took place at this point ? 

What did Gluck learn about his two brothers? 

What was said about holy water? Where did Gluck get 
his in the end ? What contrast do you find between Gluck's 
journey and that of his brothers? 

What was he told to do? 

What happened when he threw the water into the river? 

Was he disappointed? 

What did he do next? 

What did he find in the Treasure Valley? 

How did he live there afterwards? 

What do the inhabitants of the Valley do nowadays? 

Observe that Hans met the dog first and the old man 
last — a natural climax showing nothing would melt him. 
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Gluck met the old man first and the dog last; he took 
pity — even on a dog. In his case the reverse order pro- 
duces a climax. 

ExERasE 16. — Composition. 

Write out in your own words the rest of the story of 
the "King of the Golden River," and revise carefully 
according to the "System for Self-Criticism." 

At this point it would be well to devote a few lessons 
to perfecting the rgwritten story of "The King of the 
Golden River." This rapid work, however, has been in- 
tended as a means of making the student realize the value 
oi the study of the finer points that will be developed in the 
next- lessons, and acquire a little natural facility. 

Personal Experience Studies. 
Our Dreams of What We Wish Might Happen. 

Observe that the story of Gluck is almost the same as 
that of Cinderella — he had two bad brothers, she had two 
bad sisters ; a good fairy took her to the ball and gave her 
a chance to dance with the prince, and the "King of the 
Golden River" led Gluck to the treasure of the Golden 
River. 

Are you a Cinderella or Gluck, or are you among the 
selfish ones? 

If a fairy or golden king would realize your dreams, 
what would you really and truly like to have happen? 
Make up a story, to be told in the third person, using your- 
self as model for the hero or heroine — ^that is, tell a fairy 
story about yourself that you really wish might come true. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF GOOD HUMOR 

Addison, Stevenson, Lamb 

Mere correctness in sentence structure (gram- 
mar) may be purely scientific; but the art of rhet- 
oric is so wrapped up with human emotion that 
the study of human nature counts for infinitely 
more than the theory of arrangement, figures of 
speech, etc. Unless the student has some idea how 
the human mind works (his own mind and the 
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minds of his readers), he will make little or no 
progress in his study of this subject. Professional 
teachers ignore this almost completely, and that is 
one reason why they so often fail; and it is also 
a reason why persons who do not go to them for 
training so often succeed ; the latter class finds that 
knowledge of the human heart makes up for many 
deficiencies. 

The first important consideration is good nature. 
It is not often that we can use words to compel ; we 
must win; and it is an old proverb that "more 
flies are caught with molasses than with vinegar." 
The novice in writing is always too serious, even to 
morbidness, too "fierce,*' too arrogant and domineer- 
ing in his whole thought and feeling. Sometimes 
such a person compels attention, but not often. The 
universal way is to attract, win over, please. Most of 
the arts of formal rhetoric are arts of making lan- 
guage pleasing; but what is the value of knowing 
the theory in regard to these devices when the spirit 
of pleasing is absent ? 

We must go at our work gently and good-na- 
turedly, and then there will be no straining or mor- 
bidness or repulsiveness of manner. But all this 
finds its consummation in what is called humor. 

Humor is a thing that can be cultivated, even 
learned ; and it is one of the most important things 
in the whole art of writing. 

We will not attempt to say just what humor is. 
The effort could bring no results of value. Suffice 
it to say that there is implanted in most of us 
a sense of the ridiculous — of the incongruous. If 
a thing is a little too big or a little too small for 
the place it is intended to fill, for some occult reason 
we regard it as funny. The difference of a hair 
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seems to tickle us, whereas a great difference does 
not produce that kind of effect at all. 

We may secure humor by introducing into our 
writing the slightest possible exaggeration which 
will result in the slightest possible incongruity. Of 
course this presupposes that we understand the facts 
in a most thorough and delicate way. Our'language 
is not precisely representative of things as they are, 
but it proves better than any other language that we 
know just what the truth is. 

Humor is the touchstone by which we ought to 
try ourselves and our work. It will prevent our 
getting very far away from what is normal and 
natural. 

So much for its effect on ourselves. To our 
readers it proves that we are good-natured, honest, 
and determined to be agreeable. Besides, it makes 
an appeal to them on their weakest side. Few 
people can resist a joke. There is never any occa- 
sion for them to cultivate resistance. So there is 
no more certain way by which we can get quickly 
and inevitably into their confidence and fellowship. 
When once we are on good terms with them they 
will listen to us while we say anything we may have 
to say. Of course we shall often have many serious 
things to say ; but humor will open the way for us 
to say them better than any other agency. 

It is to be noted that humor is slighter and more 
delicate than any other form of wit, and that it is 
,used by serious and accomplished writers. It is the 
element of success in nearly all essay-writing, espe- 
cially in letters ; and the business man will find it his 
most powerful weapon in advertising. Its value is 
to be seen by uses so various. 

The student is invited to study three examples 
of humor. , The first is Addison's "Advice in Love." 
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It is obvious that this subject could not very well 
be treated in any other way. It is too delicate for 
anything but delicate humor, for humor can handle 
subjects which would be impossible for any other 
kind of language. Besides, the sentiment would be 
likely to nauseate us by its excess or its morbidity, 
except for the healthy salt of humor. Humor makes 
this essay instructive and interesting. 

Next we present two letters from Stevenson. 
Here we see that humor makes commonplace things 
interesting. How deadly dull would be the details 
Stevenson gives in these letters but for the enliven- 
ment of humor ! By what other method could any- 
thing worth reading have been gotten out of the 
facts ? 

The selection from Charles Lamb is an illustra- 
tion of how humor may save the utterly absurd 
from being unreadable. Lamb had absolutely noth- 
ing to say when he sat down to write this letter; 
and yet he contrived to be amusing, if not actually 
interesting. The master of humor can draw upon 
the riches of his own mind, and thereby embeUish 
and enliven any subject he may desire to write upon. 

Of these three selections, the easiest to imitate 
is Addison. First, we should note the old-fashioned 
phrasing and choice of words, and translate Addison 
into simple, idiomatic, modern English, altering as 
little as possible. We note that the letter offered by 
Addison is purposely filled with all the faults of 
rhetoric which we never find in his own writing. 
Addison's humorous imitation of these faults gives 
us twice as good a lesson as any possible example 
of real faults made by some writer unconsciously. 

In Stevenson's letters we see the value of what 
has been called "the magic word." Nearly the 
whole of his humor consists in selecting a word 
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which suggests ten times as much as it expresses 
on its face. There is a whole world of fun in this 
suggestion. Sometimes it is merely commonplace 
punning, as when he speaks of the "menial" of 
"high Dutch extraction" as yet "only partially ex- 
tracted"; and again it is the delicate insinuation 
contained in spelling "Pare" with a c, for that one 
letter gives us an entire foreign atmosphere, and 
the disproportion between the smallness of the let- 
ter and the extent of the suggestiveness touches our 
sense of the ridiculous. 

Instead of making notes and rewriting exactly as 
the original authors wrote, we should keep the orig- 
inal open before us and try to produce something 
slightly different in the same vein. We may sup- 
pose the letter on love written by a man instead of 
by a woman. Of course its character will be quite 
different, though exactly the same characteristics 
will be illustrated. This change will require an 
alteration in almost every sentence of the essay. Our 
effort should be to see how little change in the 
wording will be required by this one change in sub- 
ject, though of course we should always modernize 
the phrasing. 

ADVICE IN LOVE 
By Joseph Addison 

"It is an old obesrvation, which has been made of 
politicians who would rather ingratiate themselves 
with their sovereign than promote his real service, 
that they accommodate their counsels to his inclina- 
tions, and advise him to such actions only as his 
heart is naturally set upon. The privy-counsellor of 
one in love must observe the same conduct, unless 
he would forfeit the friendship of the person who 
desires his advice. I have known several odd cases 
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of this nature. Hipparchus was going to marry a 
common woman, but being resolved to do nothing 
without the advice of his friend Philander, he con- 
sulted him upon the occasion. Philander told him 
his niind freely, and represented his mistress to him 
in such strong colors, that the next morning he 
received a challenge for his pains, and before twelve 
o'clock was run through the body by the man who 
had asked his advice. Celia was more prudent on 
the like occasion; she desired Leonilla to give her 
opinion freely upon a young fellow who made his 
addresses to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her 
with great frankness, that she looked upon him as 

one of the most worthless -Celia, foreseeing what 

a character she was to expect, begged her not to go 
on, for that she had been privately married to him 
above a fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman 
seldom asks advice before she has bought her wed- 
ding clothes. When she has made fier own choice, 
for form's sake she sends a conge d' Hire to her 
friends. 

"If we look into the secriet springs and motives 
that set people at work on these occasions, and put 
them upon asking advice, which they never intend 
to take ; I look upon it to be none of the least, that 
they are incapable of keeping a secret which is so 
very pleasing to them. A girl longs to tell her con- 
fidant that she hopes to be married in a little time, 
and, in order to talk of the pretty fellow that dwells 
so much in her thoughts, asks her gravely, what she 
would advise her to in a case of so much difficulty. 
Why else should Melissa, who had not a thousand 
pounds in the world, go into every quarter of the 
town to ask her acquaintance whether they would 
advise her to take Tom Townly, that made his 
addresses to her with an estate of five thousand 
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a year ? Tis very pleasant on this occasion to hear 
the lady propose her doubts, and to see the pains 
she is at to get over them. 

"I must not here omit a practice that is in use 
among the vainer part of our own sex, who will 
often ask a friend's advice in relation to a fortune 
whom they are never likely to come at. Will Honey- 
comb, who is now on the verge of threescore, took 
me aside not long since, and asked me, in his most 
serious look, whether I would advise him to marry 
my Lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one 
of the greatest fortunes about town. I stared him 
full in the face upon so strange a question; upon 
which he immediately gave me an inventory of her 
jewels and estate, adding, that he was resolved to 
do nothing in a matter of such consequence without 
my approbation. Finding he would have an answer, 
I told him, if he could get the lady's consent, he 
had mine. This is about the tenth match which, 
to my knowledge, Will has consulted his friends 
upon, without ever opening his mind to the party 
herself. 

"I have been engaged in this subject by the fol- 
lowing letter, which comes to me from some notable 
young female scribe, who, by the contents of it, 
seems to have carried matters so far that she is 
ripe for asking advice ; but as I would not lose her 
good-will, nor forfeit the reputation which I have 
with her For wisdom, I shall only communicate the 
letter to the public, without returning any answer 
to it. 

"Mr. Spectator, 

Now, sir, the thing is this; Mr. Shapely is the 
prettiest gentleman about town. He is very tall 
but not too tall neither. He dances like an angel. 
His mouth is made I do not know how, but it is the 
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prettiest that I ever saw in my life. He is always 
laughing, for he has an infinite deal of wit. If you 
did but see how he rolls his stockings ! He has a 
thousand pretty fancies, and I am sure, if you saw 
him, you would like him. He is a very good scholar, 
and can talk Latin as fast as English. I wish you 
could but see him dance. Now you must understand 
poor Mr. Shapely has no estate; but how can he 
help that, you know? And yet my friends are so 
unreasonable as to be always teasing me about him, 
because he has no estate: but I am sure he has 
that that is better than estate; for he is a good- 
natured, ingenious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, 
handsome man, and I am obliged to him for his 
civilities ever since I saw him. I forgot to tell you 
that he has black eyes, and looks upon me now and 
then as if he had tears in them. And yet my friends 
are so unreasonable, that they would have me be 
uncivil to him. I have a good portion which they 
cannot hinder me of, and I shall be fourteen on the 
29th day of August next, and am therefore willing 
to settle in the world as soon as I can, and so is 
Mr. Shapely. But everybody I advise with here is 
poor Mr. Shapely's enemy. I desire, therefore, you 
will give me your advice, for I know you are a 
wise man; and if you advise me well, I am resolved 
to follow it. I heartily wish you could see him 
dance, and am, • 

"Sir, your most humble servant, 

B. D." 
"He loves your Spectator mightily." 

Notes. 

Addison's object in writing this paper is largely 
serious: he wishes to criticise and correct manners 
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and morals. He is satirical, but so good-humored 
in his satire that no one could be offended. He 
also contrives to give the impression that he refers 
to "the other fellow," not to you. This delicacy 
and tact are as important in the writer as in the 
diplomat, for the writer quite as much as the diplo- 
mat lives by favor. 

Addison is not a very strict writer, and his works 
have given examples for the critics by the score. 
One of these is seen in "begged her not to go on, 
for that she had been privately married*' : "begged" 
and "for that" do not go well together. To a 
modern reader such a phrasing as "If we look into 

; I look upon it to be" etc., seems a little 

awkward, if not crude; but we may excuse these 
seeming discrepancies as "antique usage," along 
with such phrases as "advise her to in a case of 
such difficulty" and "to hear the lady propose her 
doubts, and to see the pains she is at to get over 
them." 

"Fortune whom" is evidently a personification. 
The use of party in "to the party herself" is now 
reckoned an Americanism ( !) "Engage in this 
subject" is evidently antiquated. 

We piiss in Addison the variety which we found 
in Ruskin. He does not seem to understand the 
art of alternating long and short sentences, and 
following one sentence form by another in quick 
succession. The fact is, English prose style has 
made enormous advances since the time of Ad- 
dison, and we learn more by comparing him with 
a writer like Ruskin than by deliberately imitat- 
ing him. At the same time his method is simpler, 
and since it is so we may find him a good writer 
to begin our study with. In spite of any little 
faults we may find with him, he was and is a 
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great writer, and we should be sure we can write 
as well as he before we reject him. 



FIFTH WEEK. 

Exercise 17. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Read the first three paragraphs of Addison's "Advice in 
Love" and make brief notes in answer to the following 
questions, as a guide to rewriting: 

Why do some people advise kings to do only those things 
the kings themselves want to do? 

What is a "privy-counsellor in love" and what should 
he do? 

What did Philander say to Hipparchus when asked 
whether the latter ought to marry a common woman? 

In what way was Celia more prudent? 

Does a woman in love usually ask advice before she has 
made up her mind? 

Does she ask advice because she has to tell some one her 
secret ? 

What did Melissa do? 

Are men vain, too ?. 

How old was Will Honeycomb, and what did he do ? 

What did the author tell him? Had Will spoken to 
the lady? 

There are many long and rather hard words in these 
three paragraphs, and if the student is in doubt about any 
he should look them up in the dictionary. 

Exercise 18. — Composition, 

Rewrite the first three paragraphs in your own simple 
words, following the questions above as a guide. Avoid 
as much as possible all the long words in the original. 
When you have finished, read aloud what you have written 
and see if it is as smooth and musical as Addison's. Do 
you see the funny side of Addison's remarks, and does 
what you yourself write seem humorous? 

Lay the first draft aside, and later carefully rewrite it, 
especially trying to make it sound smooth when you read 
it aloud. If there is a word of the meaning of which you 
are not quite sure, leave it out and use in its place some 
word you are sure of. When you are entirely satisfied, 
copy your version. 
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Exercise 19.S up plementary Reading. 

Read Addison's essays on "The Man of the Town" and 
"The Fan Exercise," writing out answers to the following 
questions preparatory to giving oral versions of the essays 
in the classroom. 

How did Will Honeycomb study mankind? 

What made his head ache? What is the allusion? 

To what "pains" does Addison refer? 

What does he call the "education of a gentleman" and 
what bookish education? 

What sometimes happened at the club? 

Describe the incident of the letter with misspelt words. 

What effect did Will's remarks produce on Addison? 

Give Addison's definition of a pedant. 

How can a "man of the town" be called a pedant? 

What does the military pedant talk about? The law 
pedant? The state pedant? 

Why does Addison prefer the book pedant? 

Summarize all pedants in a sentence. 

Upon what class of persons is the "Fan Exercise" a 
satire ? 

Who was the author of this letter? Was it a man or a 
woman? Did Addison really write it? 

What was the "Academy" established for? How are 
its exercises taught? What are the words of command? 
How long should it require to learn to manage a fan? 

Give a detailed explanation of how the exercise is con- 
ducted, as stated in the second paragraph of the letter. 

Describe the "Unfurling of the Fan." 

Why do ladies find difficulty in "Discharging their Fans" ? 

For what purpose do ladies wish to throw their fans 
aside? What is this called? 

WJiy do the ladies hurry back after a time to pick up 
their fans without any call? What is the command for 
taking up the fans? 

Describe and name the masterpiece of the exercise. 

What are the principal kinds of flutters? 

What advertisement appears to have been worked into 
the end of the letter? 

Exercise 20. — Revision. 

Let us now return to our composition and revise it. ^ 
First let us read it over and see if it sounds like Addison's 
style? Underline the unmusical sentences and phrases. 
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Without thinking of grammar or punctuation or anything 
but the effect of the style, rewrite the essay from beginning 
to end without reference to anything, even your first version. 
Think only of writing in modern English an easy and in- 
teresting statement of the ideas in Addison's paper as you 
remember them. Carefully revise this according to the 
"System for Self-Criticism." 

Then compare your second version with your first versioii 
and point out where it is better or worse than the other. 

SIXTH WEEK. 
Exercise 21. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Read over B. D.*s letter to the Spectator, observing that 
it is a take-off and Addison wrote it himself. There are 
some antiquated words and phrases. With the book open 
before you, answer the following questions preparatory to 
reproducing the latter orally in Sie class : 

Is it usual to call a "gentleman" "pretty"? 

Is "not too tall neither" correct English to-day? If not, 
why not? 

What would be the modem phrase for "infinite deal 
of wit" ? 

To what old custom does "roll his stockings" refer? 

Is it good usage to-day to say "talk Latin" rather than 
"speak Latin"? 

What would we say to-day instead of "has no estate"? 

What 4s ridiculous about "he is a good-natured, ingenious, 
modest, civil, tall, well-bred, handsome man"? 

What should we say for "I am obliged to him for his 
civilities"? Does "am obliged" agree as to tense with "ever 
since I saw him" in modern usage? 

What should we say for "have me be uncivil to him"? 

What would be the modern form of "I have a good por- 
tion which they cannot hinder me of"? Of "advise with"? 

Do people nowadays sign themselves "your most humble 
servant" ? 

Isn't fourteen rather young for a girl to write a letter 
of this kind ? Had you been writing this, what age would 
you have made the lady? 

Exercise 22. — Composition. 

Think of either a young lady or a young man you knovr 
who might like to get married against his or her parent's 
wishes, who would be foolish enough to write to a mag- 
azine or newspaper asking somebody's advice what to do. 
Such real letters you will often see in the newspapers and 
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certain magazine to-day. Write a letter that would be as 
amusing and satirical as this one of Addison's. Keep the 
book open before you and refer to Addison's letter if you 
wish to. Make your letter read like a natural modern 
letter, however. Try to think of some friend for whose 
amusement you write the letter. 

Exercise 28. — Supplementary Reading. 

Read carefully in the "Sir Roger de Coverley Papers" 
of Addison the chapters on "Sir Roger at Home," "Sir 
Roger and Will Wimble," and "Sir Roger at Church," and 
write out answers to the following questions preparatory 
to giving in the class oral reproductions of these essays: 

Who was Sir Roger de Coverley? Why did Addison 
visit him ? How did Sir Roger treat him ? 

Describe Sir Roger's family. 

What did his servants think of Sir Roger? 

Under whose care was Addison put, and what sort of 
fellow was this man?^ 

Describe the chaplain. 

Sketch the character of Sir Roger. Why did he choose 
his chaplain? What did Sir Roger think of him? What 
had the chaplain done? 

Now did Sir Roger get his list of eminent preachers? 
Did Addison approve the plan? 

Describe the circumstances and give the substance of 
the letter handed to Sir Roger by a messenger from Will 
Wimble. 

Who was Will Wimble, and why was he allowed to 
invite himself to come and stay a week? 

Describe the meeting with Will Wimble. Did Sir Roger 
like him? What did he immediately ask? What did he 
tell Addison as soon as Sir Roger's back was turned? 

Describe the dinner. 

What regret did Addison feel in thinking of Will 
Wimble? 

What should Will Wimble have done? Why didn't he 
do it? 

What is the advantage of Sunday in the country? 

Describe Sir Roger at church. 

What was the relationship between Sir Roger and the 
congregation, and how did Sir Roger keep them in order? 
Give an instance. 

What happened after the sermon? 

How did Sir Roger encourage the young people ? 

Give a brief picture of the condition in the next village. 
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Exercise 24. — Rewriting. 

After reading over your version of the letter to D. B. 
as prepared in Exercise 22 and marking all passages that 
do sot seem to you truly Addisonian, lay everything aside 
and try once more to write a really good satirical letter, 
modern m language but Addisonian in style and manner. 
Then carefuly revise it by applying the "System for Self- 
Criticism." 

Personal Experience- Studies. 

The Value of "Getting Into Society/* 

Addison's Betty Single and Will Honeycomb were "in 
society" and seem to us very frivolous. 

Yet in our time nearly every one seems to want to "get 
into society" if not already there. We can hardly doubt 
there is some real value in being there. 

If you have a sister or other relative or friend who is 
"in society," get an interview and try to find out the ad- 
vantages of being in society. 

Or you may interview your father and mother as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of "being in society." Give 
a connected and interesting report of the interview. 

LETTERS 

By Robert Louis Stevenson 

"My Dear Mother, — I am here at last, sitting in 
my room, without coat of waistcoat, and with both 
window and door open, and yet perspiring like a 
terra-cotta jug or a Gruyere cheese. 

"We had a very good passage, which we certainly 
deserved in compensation for having to sleep on the 
cabin floor and finding absolutely nothing fit for 
human food in the whole filthy embarkation. We 
made up for lost time by sleeping on deck a good 
part of the forenoon. When I awoke, Simpson was 
still sleeping the sleep of the just, on a coil of ropes 
and (as appeared afterwards) his own hat; so I got 
a bottle of Bass and a pipe and laid hold of an 
old Frenchman of somewhat filthy aspect (fiat ex^ 
perimentum in corpore vili) to try my French upon. 
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I made very heavy weather of it. The Frenchman 
had a very pretty young wife; but my French al- 
ways deserted me entirely when I had to answer 
her, and so she soon drew away and left me to her 
lord, who talked of French politics, Africa, and 
domestic economy with great vivacity. From Ostend 
a smoking hot journey to Brussels ! At Brussels we 
went off after dinner to the Pare. If any person 
wants to be happy, I should advise the Pare. You 
sit drinking iced drinks and smoking penny cigars 
under great old trees. The band place, covered 
walks, etc., are all lit up ; and you can't fancy how 
beautiful was the contrast of the great masses of 
lamplit foliage and the dark sapphire night sky 
with just one blue star set overhead in the middle 
of. the largest patch. In the dark walks, too, there 
are crowds of people whose faces you cannot see, 
and here and there a colossal white statue at the 
corner of an alley that gives the place a nice, arti- 
ficial, eighteenth-century sentiment. There was a 
good deal of summer lightning blinking overhead, 
and the black avenues and white statues leapt out 
every minute into short-lived distinctness. 

II. 

"My dear Colvin, — Any time between eight and 
half -past nine in the morning, a slender gentleman 
in an ulster, with a volume buttoned into the breast 
of it, may be observed leaving No. 608 Bush and 
descending Powell with an active step. The gentle- 
man is R. L. S. ; the volume relates to Benjamin 
Franklin, on whom he meditates one of his charming 
essays. He descends Powell, crosses Market, and 
descends in Sixth on a branch of the original Pine 
Street Coffee House, no less; I believe he would 
be capable of going to the original itself, if he could 
only find it. In the branch he seats himself at a 
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• 

table covered with waxcloth, and a pampered menial, 
of high Dutch extraction and, indeed, as yet only 
partially extracted, lays before him a cup of coffee, 
a roll, and a pat of butter, all, to quote the deity, 
very good. Awhile ago, and R. L. S. used to find 
the supply of butter insufficient, but he has now 
learned the art to exactitude, and butter and roll 
expire at the same moment. For this refection he 
pays ten cents, or five pence sterling ( £0 Os 5d). 

*'Half an^ hour later, the inhabitants of Bush 
Street observe the same slender gentleman armed, 
like George Washington, with his little hatchet, 
splitting kindling, and breaking coal for his fire. 
He does this quasi-publicly upon the window-sill; 
but this is not to be attributed to any love of 
notoriety, though he is indeed vain of his prowess 
with the hatchet (which he persists in calling an 
axe), and daily surprised at the perpetuation of his 
fingers. The reason is this : that the sill is a strong, 
supporting beam, and that blows of the same em- 
phasis in other parts of his room might knock the 
entire shanty into hell. Thenceforth, for from 
three to four hours, he is engaged darkly with an 
. ink-bottle. Yet he is not blacking his boots, for 
the only pair that he possesses are innocent of 
lustre and wear the natural hue of the material 
turned up with caked and venerable slush. The 
youngest child of his landlady remarks several 
times a day, as this strange occupant enters or 
quits the house, "Dere's de author." Can it be that 
this bright-haired innocent has found the true clue 
to the mystery The being in question is, at least, 
poor enough to belong to that honorable craft." 

Notes. 
The first of these two letters by Stevenson was 
written very early in his literary career, the second 
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when he may be supposed to have been at the 
height of his powers. It is interesting to see to 
what extent he had improved his style. 

Note how much suggestiveness (apart from the 
apparent meaning) is contained in such words and 
phrases as "the whole fifthy embarkation" "made 
very heavy weather of it" (speaking French) ; 
"Pare"; *'artHiciaV' (the peculiar meaning being 
indicated by italicizing) ; "pampered menial" (the 
reference being to just the opposite). 

There is a peculiar mechanical sort of humor 
in omitting the word street after "Bush," "Powell," 
etc., and in giving the cost of his meal so elaborately 
— "ten cents, or fivepence sterling (£0 Os 5d)." 

The chief source of fun is in giving small things 
an importance they do not deserve. The author 
is making fun at himself. Of course since he 
makes fun at himself it is good-natured; but it 
must be just as good-natured if one is to make fun 
of any one else. Addison was so successful because 
no suggestion of malice ever crept into his satire. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

Exercise ZS.^Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Read carefully the first letter from Robert Louis Steven- 
son, preparing yourself to state its contents orally. Write 
out your answers to the questions. 

Where did Stevenson live, and where did this journey 
begin and where did it end? 

What are a "terra-cotta jug" and "a Gruyere cheese," 
and why do they sweat? (Observe that "jug" is English for 
"pitcher." To what would you most naturally make com- 
parison in speaking of sweating?) 

What does Stevenson mean by "embarkation"? Would 
this word do if he had been traveling on a railroad? Was 
any part of his journey by train ? 

What would you mean by saying some one was "sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just"? 

How did Stevenson "lay hold of an old Frenchman"? 
What would you say in such a connection? 
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How did he "make heavy weather of it"? 

What is "pare** and why does Stevenson spell it with a c ? 

In American usage, what would you say for "penny 
cigars"? Would you or not be more likely to say "ciga- 
rettes" ? 

Briefly describe the "pare" in your own words. 

Does lightning "blink"? Why "short-lived distinctness"? 

Wlhat is the "magic word"? Give some illustrations. 

Exercise 26. — Composition. 

Write a letter to your mother describing a short journey 
that you have actually made. Try to make the letter as 
entertaining as Stevenson's. 

Exercise 27. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Read over carefully Stevepson's second letter. 

Why is the word "street" omitted after "Bush" and 
"Poweir? 

Who is "R. L. S." ? Why does he speak of his own essay 
as "charming"? Would it have sounded the same if he 
had said "my charming essays"? 

What is the meaning of "pampered menial"? Of "high 
Dutch extraction"? 

What is the meaning of "quasi-publicly" ? In what con- 
nection is "prowess" commonly used? What is the fun 
in its use here? 

What does he mean in speaking of the "perpetuation of 
his fingers"? If he hadn't said "prowess" would it have 
been proper to use so high-sounding a word as "perpetua- 
tion" ? 

What is the meaning of "blows of the same emphasis"? 
Do these big words form a contrast to "knocking a shanty 
into hell"? Can you justify the use here of a word like 
"hell"? Is it not swearing? 

What is the double meaning of "engaged darkly"? Do 
most of these strange expressions have two meanings? 
What is the effect? 

What was he really doing with the ink bottle ? How does 
the suggestion that he might have been blacking his shoes 
strike you? In plain words, what was the condition of his 
shoes? Why use such big words to describe their con- 
dition ? 

If Stevenson is talking about himself throughout this 
letter, why does he never use the word "I"? 
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Exercise 28. — Composition. 

This letter gives a humorous description of Stevenson's 
everyday life in San Francisco when he was once staying 
there for his health. See if you can't see the humorous side 
of your own everyday life at home or school, and write a 
short letter describing it, trying to make it as good as 
Stevenson's. 

Remember, Never use a word or phrase you do not fully 
understand. Remember that you are writing to a friend, 
and you should keep him or her in mind all the time and 
write a letter that will amuse him. 

Personal Experience Studies.— (7o»«^ to Europe. 

In our time thousands of persons visit Europe every 
year — as we say, "go abroad." 

Do you know any one who has been "abroad"? If so, 
get an interview and find out how he or she went, where 
he went, what he saw, and what value there was in "going 
abroad." 

Perhaps the teacher will tell her experience in "going 
abroad," or will give an account to the class of an inter- 
view she has had with some person who has been abroad. 

A LETTER ON HAVING A COLD 

By Charles Lamb 

"January 9, 1824. 
"Dear B. B., — Do you know what it is to succumb 
under an insurmountable day-mare, — a 'whoreson 
lethargy/ Falstaff calls it, — an indisposition to do 
anything or to be anything; a total deadness and 
distaste ; a suspension of vitality ; an indifference to 
locality; a numb, soporifical good-for-nothingness ; 
an ossification all over; an oyster-like insensibility 
to the passing events ; a mind-stupor ; a brawny de- 
fiance to the needles of a thrust-in conscience? Did 
you ever have a very bad cold with a total irresolu- 
tion to submit to water-gruel processes? This has 
been for many weeks my lot and my excuse. My 
lingers drag heavily over this paper, and to my 
thinking it is three-and-twenty furlongs from here 
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to the end of this demi-sheet. I have not a thing to 
say, nothing is of more importance than another. I 
am flatter than a denial or a pancake ; emptier than 
Judge Parke's wig when the head is in it; duller 
than a country stage when the actors are off it, — a, 
cipher, an o! I acknowledge life at all only by an 
occasional convulsional cough, and a permanent 
phlegmatic pain in the chest. I am weary of the 
world; life is weary of me. My day is gone into 
twilight, and I don't think it worth the expense of 
candles. My wick hath a thief in it, but I can't 
muster courage to snuff it. I inhale suffocation ; I 
can't distinguish veal from mutton ; nothing interests 
me. 'Tis twelve o'clock, and Thurtell* is just now 
coming out upon the new drop. Jack Ketch alertly 
tucking up his greasy sleeves to do the last office of 
mortality; yet cannot I elicit a groan or a moral 
reflection. If you told me the world will be at an 
end to-morrow, I should say "Will it ?" I have not 
volition enough left to dot my i's, much less to comb 
my eye-brows; my eyes are set in my head; my 
brains are gone out to see a poor relation in Moor- 
fields, and they did not say when they'd come back 
again ; my skull is a Grub-street attic to let, — not so 
much as a joint-stool left in it ; my hand writes, 
not I, from habit, as chickens run about a little 
when their heads are cut off. Oh for a vigorous 
fit of gout, colic, tooth-ache — an earwigt in my 
auditory, a fly in my visual organs; pain is life, — 
the sharper the more evidence of life; but this 
apathy, this death ! Did you ever have an obstinate 
cold, a six or seven weeks' unintermitting chill and 
suspension of hope, fear, conscience, and everything ? 
Yet do I try all I can to cure it. I try wine, and 



•Hanged that day for the murder of Weare. 
fAn ant. 
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spirits, and smoking, and snuff in unsparing quanti- 
ties; but they all only seem to make me worse, 
instead of better. I sleep in a damp room, but it 
does no good ; I come home late o' nights, but do not 
find any visible amendment 1 Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? 

"It is just fifteen minutes after twelve. Thurtell 
is by this time a good way on his journey, baiting 
at Scorpion, perhaps. Ketch is bargaining for his 
cast coat and waistcoat ; and the Jew demurs at first 
at three half-crowns, but on consideration that he 
may get somewhat by showing *em in the town, 
finally closes. C. L." 

Notes. 

The danger of not adapting your method to your 
auditor is well illustrated by the beginning of Lamb's 
next letter to the same person: 

"My dear sir, — That peevish letter of mine, 
which was meant to convey an apology for my in- 
capacity to write, seems to have been taken by you 
in too serious a light, — it was only my way of 
telling you I had a severe cold." 

Lamb's letter is filled with about every figure 
of speech known to rhetoricians : it will be a useful 
exercise to pick them out. 

Any person who does not have a well developed 
sense of humor will hardly see the force of the 
reference to Thurtell, the murderer. It is a whim- 
sical way of indicating by a specific example how 
empty the writer's brain was, forcing him to re- 
flect on such a subject in so trivial a manner. 

Observe the occasional summing up of the mean- 
ing, curiously repeating exactly the same thing — 
"Did you ever have a very bad cold — ?" "Did you 
ever have an obstinate cold — ?" The very short 
sentences summarize the very long ones. The rep- 
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etition is meant to give the impression of being 
clumsy and stupid. In describing harshness we use 
words that are harsh, in describing awkwardness 
we use words that are awkward, in describing bright- 
ness and lightness we use words that are bright and 
light, in the very words themselves giving a concrete 
illustration of what we mean. 



EIGHTH WEEK. 

Exercise 29. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

How long ago did Charles Lamb write this letter? 

Do we say nowadays "succumb under** f 

Is there such a word in the dictionary as "day-mare"? 
Did Lamb coin this word? Have other people a right to 
coin words? 

Look up and define the following words: Insurmount- 
able; indisposition; soporifical; ossification; brawny; fur- 
long; demi-sheet; convulsional ; phlegmatic; volition; ear- 
wig; auditory; visual; apathy; amendment; baiting; cast 
(coat and waistcoat). First, however, try to make out the 
meaning from the context, and write down the meaning 
you think each word ought to have* Afterwards write 
down the meaning you think the dictionary indicates that 
it does have here. Remember that it will be a sad mistake 
if. you put down a meaning from the dictionary which the 
word does not have in this place. 

Pick out ten puns in this letter, and explain their double 
meaning. 

What are "water-gruel processes"? What should we say 
to-day for "three and twenty furlongs"? What is "the 
last office of mortality" ? What would you say in writing a 
letter for "my brains are gone out to see a poor relation in 
Moorfield"? for "joint-stool"? Why does he want an 
"earwig*' or a "fly," and where? Who was "Jack Ketch"? 

Are his ways of curing his cold intended to be the right 
ones, or the opposite? Why does he speak of trying to 
cure a cold by the things that produce it? 

What is "Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?" a quotation from? 

What is Scorpion, and why this reference in connection 
with the man who has just been hanged? 
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Exercise 30. — Composition. 

Write a humorous description of a cold which you have 
had, using the words of Lamb if you wish to whenever they 
are such words as you yourself would use; but you must 
not use a phrase or word or reference which would not 
be perfectly natural to yourself. 

Think that you are writing to a friend, and try to make 
the letter amusing to him or her. 

ExECiSE 31. — Supplementary Reading. 

Read Lamb's letter to Coleridge, dated March 9, 1822, 
and his expansion of this letter into his famous "Disserta- 
tion upon Roast Pig." 

You have become familiar with one letter of Lamb's 
describing a cold. In simple words, what does the letter 
to Coleridge describe? 

Count up the number of words in this letter of which 
you do not know the exact meaning. See how well you 
can define them or guess their meaning from the context. 

Do you think the history of the discovery of the delights 
of roast pig as described in the "Dissertation" was real oi 
imagined by Lamb? 

Which do you find the more interesting reading, the let- 
ter or the "Dissertation"? How does the story add to the 
interest? 

What is suggested by the paragraph beginning "Without 
placing too implicit faith in the account above given"? 
In what way is this paragraph transitional ? Why is "roast 
pig" at the end of the paragraph put in capital letters? 
What begins at this point? 

Summarize the differences between the letter and the 
essay after the close of the story. 

Exercise 32. — Rewriting. 

After the further study of Lamb's writing it is to be 
hoped that you have caught more perfectly an impression 
of the sweet good humor and amusing whimsicality of his 
style. The big words are of minor importance. You might 
be just as whimsical while using words which are per- 
fectly natural and familiar to you. 

Rewrite your letter describing a cold, laying aside all 
notes and books and trying to express yourself in a style 
of your own worthy of comparison with that of Lamb. 
Then apply the "System for Self -Criticism" to a careful 
revision of your work. 



^ nf^^ 
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Personal Experience Studies. 

How Not to Catch Cold. 

Nearly every one catches cold, especially in the winter 
and spring. Modern medical men have had a great deal 
to say about how to avoid catching cold, and how to cure 
a cold once one gets such a thing. 

A cold is an inflammation caused by various kinds of 
bacteria — little plants that live and grow only inside the 
body. Something closes the pores of the body or other- 
wise causes poisons to be thrown out excessively through 
the mucous membranes of the nose, throat, and bronchial 
tubes, and the bacteria feed on this poison. They are 
killed by fresh air and sunshine. 

To prevent colds, sleep on porches or with windows wide 
open, exercise freely so as to sweat a little and let the 
poisons get out through the skin pores, and do not eat too 
heavily. 

To cure a cold, open the windows and sleep in the open, 
but warmly covered, rest in bed if possible, and take a dose 
of cascara or epsom salts two or three nights or mornings 
in succession in order to carry off the poisons of the body 
through the digestive organs. The best doctors are op- 
posed to the taking of any other drugs, especially adver- 
tised cold-cures, except sometimes quinine in small doses 
to assist in removing the poisons that are left by a hard 
cold. 

Let each student tell his or her own experiences on how 
to prevent and cure colds. 



CHAPTER V. 

RIDICULE 
Poe 

I have said that humor is good-natured and win- 
ning. This is always true, though the winning of 
one reader may be at the expense of some other. 
Humor used to win one at the expense of another 
is called satire and sarcasm. The simplest farm 
of using satire and sarcasm is in direct ridicule. 

Ridicule, satire, and sarcasm are suitable for 
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use against an open enemy, such as a political 
opponent, against a public nuisance which ought 
to be suppressed, or in behalf of higher ideals and 
standards. The one thing that makes this style 
of little effect is anger or morbid intensity. While 
some thing or some one is attacked, perhaps with 
ferocity, results are to be obtained by winning the 
reader. So it comes about that winning, good- 
natured humor is an essential element in really 
successful ridicule. If intense or morbid hatred 
or temper is allowed to dominate, the reader is 
repulsed and made distrustful, and turns away with- 
out being affected in the desired way at all. 

The following, which opens a little known essay 
of Edgar Allan Poe's, is one of the most perfect 
examples of simple ridicule in the English lan- 
guage. We may have our doubts as to whether 
Poe was justified in using such withering satire on 
poor Mr. Channing; but we cannot help feeling 
that the workmanship is just what it ought to be 
when ridicule is employed in a proper cause. 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
By Edgar Allan Poe 

"In speaking of Mr. William EUery Channing, 
who has just published a very neat little volume of 
poems, we feel the necessity of employing the in- 
definite rather than the definite article. He is a, 
and by no means the, William Ellery Channing. He 
is only the son* of the great essayist deceased. . . . 
It may be said in his favor that nobody ever heaTd 
of him. Like an honest woman, he has always suc- 
ceeded in keeping himself from being made the 
subject of gossip. His book contains about sixty- 

*Really the nephew. 
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three things, which he calls poems, and which he 
no doubt seriously supposes to be such. They are 
full of all kinds of mistakes, of which the most 
important is that of their having been printed at 
all. They are not precisely English— nor will we 
insult a great nation by calling them Kickapoo; 
perhaps they are Channingese. We may convey 
some general idea of them by two foreign terms 
not in common use — the Italian pavoneggiarsi, 'to 
stTUt like a peacock,' and the German word for 
'sky-rocketing,' Schwarmerei. They are more 
preposterous, in a word, than any poems except 
those of the author of 'Sam Patch'; for we pre- 
sume we are right (are we not?) in taking it for 
granted that the author of *Sam Patch' is the very 
worst of all the wretched poets that ever existed 
upon the earth. 

"In spite, however, of the customary phrase of a 
man's 'making a fool of himself,' we doubt if any 
one was ever a fool of his own free will and ac- 
cord. A poet, therefore, should not always be taken 
too strictly to task. He should be treated with leni- 
ency, and even when damned,- should be damned 
with respect. Nobility of descent, too, should be al- 
lowed its privileges not more in social life than in 
letters. The son of a great author cannot be handled 
too tenderly by the critical Jack Ketch. Mr. Chan- 
ning must be hung, that's true." He must be hung in 
terrorem — and for this there is no help under the 
sun ; but then we shall do him all manner of justice, 
and observe every species of decorum, and be espe- 
cially careful of his feelings, and hang him gin^ 
gerly and gracefully, with a silken cord, as Spaniards 
hang' their grandees of the blue blood, their nobles 
of the sangre azul. 

"To be serious, then, as we always wish to be, if 
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possible, Mr. Channing (whom we suppose to be a 
very young man, since we are precluded from sup- 
posing him a very old one), appears to have been 
inoculated at the same moment with virus from 
Tennyson and from Carlyle," etc. 

Notes. 

The three paragraphs which we have quoted 
illustrate three diflferent methods of using ridicule. 
The first is the simple one of contemptuous epithets 
— "calling names," as we put it in colloquial par- 
lance. So long as it is good-humored and the writer 
does not show personal malice, it is a good way; 
but the reader soon tires of it. A sense of fairness 
prevents him from listening to mere calling of 
names very long. So in the second paragraph Poe 
changes his method to one more subtle : he pretends 
to apologize and find excuses, virtually saying to 
the reader, "Oh, I'm going to be perfectly fair," 
while at the same time the excuses are so absurd 
that the effect is ridicule of a still more in-tense 
and biting type. In the third paragraph Poe seems 
to answer the reader's mental comment to the 
effect that "you are merely amusing us by your 
clever wit" by asserting that he means to be ex- 
tremely serious. He then proceeds about his busi- 
ness with a most solemn face, which is as amusing 
in literature as it is in comic representations on the 
stage. 

NINTH WEEK. 

Exercise 33. — Preparation and Oral Practice, 

Who was the great Willianr Ellery Channing? 

About whom is Poe writing? What was the occasion of 
Foe's writing this article? 

What is the difference between "humor*' and "ridicule" 
or "satire"? Is this book-review "satire"? 
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Do you find any antiquated words or phrases in this 
writing ? 

Observe in almost every sentence a bitfer fling. What is 
the implication in the sentence beginning "Like an honest 
woman"? In the second? In the third? 

Why would it be "insulting a great nation'* to call the 
language Kickapoo? What sort of poems do you suppose 
these are from the two foreign terms Poe uses? 

Is there any satire in "preposterous," or is this plain 
denunciation ? What is the difference between the satirical 
and the straightforward way of criticising? Do you think 
it effective to say the opposite of what you mean? How 
does this differ from deceit? 

^ What is "the critical Jack Ketch"? Does Poe show any 
"leniency" as he says he does? Is his satire any more bitter 
because he pretends he is not satirical ? Do you think Mr. 
Channing would think Poe had been "especially careful of 
his feelings"? Would this statement make him feel worse 
or better? Is there in this any real respect for the great 
Channing? Why compare this poet to a Spanish grandee? 

What is the implication in supposing him "very young" 
and what would it imply to suppose him very old? 

Exercise 34. — Composition. 

If you have read the newspapers you will doubtless know 
of some prominent politician, railroad president, insurance 
president, or the like, who has pushed his son into an office 
for which he was not especially fitted. For example, Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy, formerly president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., made his son general manager and per- 
mitted him to get over $100,000 a year in commissions, and 
raised his son-in-law Louis Thebaud from a small clerkship 
to a position with a salary of many thousands of dollars. 
Write a satirical description of such a man and his son, 
following the style of Poe. 

Exercise 35. — Supplementary Reading, 

]t is exceedingly interesting to compare Swift's "A Tale 
of a Tub" with Poe's far slighter satirical criticism of 
William Ellery Channing, Jr. Swift is considered the 
greatest master of English satire, and in the "Bookseller's 
Dedication" and "Epistle Dedicatory" (supposed to be 
written by the author) we have examples of the same kind 
of ridicule done in a far more refined and subtle way. At 
the same time Swift is of a preceding century, and we are 
not particularly familiar with the things he satirizes. It 
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is therefore more difficult to appreciate him. A careful 
study of these two dedications will repay effort, however. 

Bearing in mind that the "Prince" referred to in the 
bookseller's dedication is "Prince Posterity," write out in 
simple and direct language the implied meaning of the 
bookseller's dedication. 

Are booksellers usually ignorant of the merits of the 
books they sell? How do they sell them if they do not 
know what is in them? 

How do authors translate from Latin without under- 
standing the language? 

How did the bookseller go about finding who was the 
worthiest ? 

What common notion about learning is satirized in the 
discovery that there was nothing in Socrates, Aristidesii 
Atticus, etc., which the bookseller did not himself know 
very well? 

What further characteristic of the bookseller do you 
find suggested in his statement that he was fifty shillings 
out of pocket? 

Was it common in those days for dedicators to say they 
were not going to extol the virtues of the nobleman to 
whom they dedicated while doing it all the time in the 
most fulsome way? 

Having read the character of the bookseller in the book- 
seller's dedication, now try to read the character of the 
author in the dedication to "Prince Posterity." Remember 
that this is a mock dedication crying up all the qualities 
that ought most to be concealed. Write out briefly the 
true meaning of the things suggested in the first paragraph. 

Indicate in a sentence the double meaning of each of the 
other paragraphs. 

Exercise 36. — Rewriting, 

With the example of Swift's method before you, rewrite 
the composition required in Exercise 34, not referring to 
anything you have already written or any notes, but work- 
ing entirely from memory, and see if you cannot make a 
more effective and delicate satire. Then revise carefully, 
following the "System for Self-Criticism" point by point 

Personal Experience Studies. 

Being Made Fun Of. 

Some people do not mind being made fun of, while others 
get very angry at it. It is the everyday form of what 
in rhetoric we call "ridicule." 
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Tell the story of some occasion in your life when you 
were "made fun of," how you felt about it at the time, and 
how you feel about it now. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE RHETORICAL. IMPASSIONED, AND 

LOFTY STYLES 

Macaulay and De Quincey 

The familiar style of the humorist is almost uni- 
versal in its availability. It is the style of con- 
•versation, to a great extent — ^at least of the best 
conversation, — of letter-writing, of essay-writing, 
and, in large part, of fiction. But there are mo- 
ments when a different and more hard and arti- 
ficial style is required. These moments are few, 
and many people never have them at all. Some 
people try to have them and thereby fall into the 
fault of "fine writing." But it is certainly very 
important that when the great moment comes we 
should be prepared for it. Then a lofty and more 
or less artificial style is demanded as imperatively 
as the key-stone of an arch when the arch is com- 
pleted except for the key-stone. Without the ability 
to write one lofty sentence, all else that we have 
may completely fail of its effect, however excellent 
in itself. 

There are three kinds of prose which may be 
used on such occasions as we have described. The 
lowest and most common of these, as it is the 
most artificial and most easily acquired, is the 
rhetorical, or oratorical, style, the style of all or- 
ators, the style which is called eloquent. Of course 
we may find specimens of it in actual oratory, but 
it is best illustrated in its use for written compo- 
sitions in Macaulay. The next variety, more rarely 
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used, was especially developed if not actually in- 
vented by De Quincey, and was called by him 
impassioned prose. It would seem at first that 
language could go no higher; but it does mount a 
little higher 'simply by trying to do less, and we 
have loftiness in its plain simplicity, as when man 
stands bareheaded and humble in the presence of 
God alone. 

Macaulay's style is highly artificial, but its ro- 
tundity, its movement, its impressive sweep have 
made it popular. Almost any one can acquire some 
of its features; but the ease with which it is ac- 
quired makes it dangerous in a high degree, for 
the writer becomes fascinated with it and uses it 
far toa often. It is true that Macaulay used it 
practically all the time; but it is very doubtful if 
Macaulay would have succeeded so well with it 
to-day, when the power of simplicity is so much 
better understood. 

De Quincey's "impassioned prose" was an at- 
tempt on his part to imitate the effects of poetry 
in prose. Without doubt he succeeded wonder- 
fully, but the art is so difficult that no one else 
has equalled him, and prose of the kind that he 
wrote is not often written. Still, it is worth while 
to try to catch some of his skill. He began to 
write this kind of composition in "The Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater," but he reached per- 
fection only in some compositions intended as se- 
quels to that book, namely, "Suspiria de Profundis," 
and "The English Mail Coach," with its "Vision of 
Sudden Death," and "Dream-Fugue" upon the 
theme of sudden death. 

What we should strive for above all is the 
mighty eflFect of simple and bare loftine_ss of 
thought. Masters of this style have not been few. 
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and they seem to slip into it with a sudden and 
easy upward sweep that can be compared to nothing 
so truly as to the upward flight of an eagle. They 
mount because their spirits are lofty. No one 
who has not a lofty thought has any occasion to 
write the lofty style ; and such a person will usually 
succeed best by paying very little attention to the 
manner when he actually comes to write of high 
ideas. Still, the lofty style should be studied and 
mastered like any other. 

It is to be noted that all these styles are ap- 
plicable chiefly if not altogether to description. 
Narration may become intense at times, but its 
intensity demands no special alteration of style. 
Dialogue, too, may be lofty, but only in dramas 
of passion, and very few people are called upon 
to write these. But it is often necessary to in- 
dicate a loftier, a more serious atmosphere, and' 
this is effected by description of surrounding de- 
tails in an elevated manner. 

One of the most natural, simple, and graceful 
of lofty descriptions may be found in Ruskin's 
"King of the Golden River," Chapter III, where 
he pictures the mountain scenery: 

"It was, indeed, a morning that might have made 
any one happy, even with no Golden River to seek 
for. Level lines of dewy mist lay stretched along 
the valley, out of which rose the massy mountains, 
— their lower cliffs in pale gray shadow, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the floating vapor, but gradually 
ascending till they caught the sunlight, which ran 
in sharp touches of ruddy color along the angular 
crags, and pierced in long, level rays, through their 
fringes of spear-like pine. Far above, shot up 
splintered masses of castellated rock, jagged and 
shivered into myriads of fantastic forms, with here 
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and there a streak of sunlit snow, traced down their 
chasms like a line of forked lightning; and, far 
beyond, and far above all these, fainter than the 
morning cloud, but pure and changeless, slept in 
the blue sky, the utmost peaks of the eternal snow." 

If we ask how this loftiness is attained, the 
reply must be, first, that the subject is lofty and 
deserving of lofty description. Indeed, the de- 
scription never has a right to be loftier than the 
subject. Then, examining this passage in detail, 
we find that the words are all dignified, and in 
their very sound they are lofty, as for instance 
"massy," "myriads," "castellated," "angular crags." 
The very sound of the words seems to correspond 
to the idea. Notice the repetition of the letter 1 
in "Level lines of dewy mist lay stretched along 
the valley." This repetition of a letter is called 
alliteration, and here it serves to suggest in and of 
itself the idea of the level. The same effect is 
produced again in "streak of sunlit snow" with 
the repetition of s. The entire passage is filled 
with alliteration, but it is used so naturally that 
you would never think of it unless your attention 
were called to it. 

Next, we note that the structure rises gradually 
but steadily upward. We never jump to loftiness, 
and always find it necessary to climb there. "Jump- 
ing to loftiness" is like trying to lift one's self by 
one's boot-straps: it is very ridiculous to all who 
behold it. Ruskin begins with a very ordinary 
sentence. He says it was a fine morning, just 
as any one might say it. But the next sentence 
starts suddenly upward from the dead level, and 
to the end of the paragraph we rise, terrace on 
terrace, by splendid sweeps and jagged cliffs, till 
at the end we reach "the eternal snow." 
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TENTH WEEK. 

Exercise 37. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

What is alliteration? Point out every example of allitera- 
tion in the extract from the Golden River. 

Make a rough pencil sketch of the scene which Ruskin 
describes. You should have a valley with mist and clouds, 
and mountains rising above them. Make the sketch as 
large as a sheet of letter paper, and over each part write 
the words Ruskin uses in his description, as "level lines 
of dewy mist" on the clouds that lie stretched along the 
valley, etc. 

^ Read this short passage aloud several times, trying to 
give the rhythmical movement of the words, rising phrase 
on phrase to the "utmost peaks." 

Look up in the dictionary and explain the meaning of 
"massy," "cliffs," "distinguishable," "ruddy," "angular," 
"crags," "castellated," "shivered," "myriads," fantastic." 

What is the subject of the last sentence? Is it out of 
its natural position? What effect does this have? 

Exercise 3S. — Composition. 

In this description Ruskin has a real picture in his mind 
which he describes step by step, as you will see from your 
pencil sketch. 

Have you ever seen a winter morning when the ground 
was covered with snow and the trees were all coated with 
ice that sparkled in the sunlight like diamonds? If so, 
write a short descriptive paragraph, picturing it to some 
one who may be supposed never to have seen such a thing. 

Or describe a black thundercloud coming up in summer. 

Or describe a wind, hail, rain, or snow storm. 

In any case, write only of something you remember very 
distinctly. 

In classwork, the teacher will decide which of these 
subjects is to be written upon, according to the nature of 
the country in which the students live. 

Exercise 39. — Supplementary Reading. 

There is a wonderful passage of description of nature 
in Ruskin's "Modern Painters," Vol 1, beginning "As 
the right rendering of the Alps depends on the power of 
drawing snow, so the right painting of the sea must depend, 
at least in all coast scenery, in no small measure on the 
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power of drawing foam." Read carefully the six para- 
graphs that follow, to the point where Turner is referred to. 

You will observe that this is criticism as well as very 
effective description. The phrase "at least in all coast 
scenery*' quoted above is purely critical and would be out 
of place in pure description. This attitude of mind holds 
the description very close to earth. It is exact, scientific, 
and restrained in feeling. Loftiness is not possible as in 
the paragraph from the "King of the Golden River," which 
is a story and has no critical object. And yet the devices 
of description remain the same. 

Practice on reading this passage aloud so as to give the 
effect with the voice. Point out the long sentences, and 
show why they are required and how they are handled so 
as to avoid tediousness or confusion. Make a list of as 
many figures of speech as you can find. 

Exercise AO.— Rewriting. 

Laying aside all models, references, or notes, rewrite 
from memory your description of nature as outlined in 
Exercise 38. 

In this version try especially to use no phrase or word 
which does not describe something you yourself have 
actually seen, as if you were writing a scientific criticism 
as well as a lofty description of a scene of natural 
grandeur. Test every word after you have finished to 
be sure it is neither vague nor inexact nor suggestive of 
"fine writing." Then revise the whole carefully according 
to the "System for Self-Criticism." 

Personal Experience Studies. 

The Greatest Event in Your Life. 

Each of us has in his life some occasion, usually, which 
seems really grand. It is then that we want lofty ways of 
using words to express our feelings. At all others times 
we need only common, everyday words and phrases. 

What has been the greatest, or the finest, or the noblest, 
or the most wonderful event in your life so far? AVas it a 
funeral, a wedding or celebration of some kind, a journey 
to a wonderfully beautiful place, a great event in school 
when you took a prize or "spoke a piece" that "made a 
hit" ? Or was it a party of some kind ? 

Describe that event, and especially notice how ineffective 
ordinary, descriptive words are to tell what you really feel. 
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Try to find words or phrases which will more perfectly 
and completely express your feelings about that occasion. 

The study of the following selections from Ma- 
caulay and De Quincey may be conducted on a 
plan a trifle different from that heretofore em- 
ployed. The present writer spent two hours each 
day for two weeks reading this passage from Ma- 
caulay over and over : then he wrote a short essay 
on "Macaulay as a Model of Style," trying to de- 
scribe Macaulay's style as forcibly and skillfully as 
Macaulay describes the Puritans. The resulting 
paper did not appear to be an imitation of Ma- 
caulay, but it had many of the strong features of 
Macaulay's style which had not appeared in pre- 
vious work. The same method was followed in 
the study of De Quincey's "English Mail Coach," 
with even better results. The great difficulty arose 
from the fact that these lofty styles were learned 
only too well and were not counterbalanced by 
the study of other and more universally useful 
styles. It is dangerous to become fascinated with 
the lofty style, highly useful as it is on occasion. 



THE PURITANS 
(From the Essay on Milton) 

By T. B. Macaulay 

"We would speak first of the Puritans, the most 
remarkable body of men, perhaps, which the world 
has ever produced. The odious and ridiculous parts 
of their character lie on the surface. He that runs 
may read them; nor have there been wanting at- 
tentive and malicious observers to point them out. 
For many years after the Restoration, they were the 
theme of unmeasured invective and derision. They 
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were exposed to the utmost licentiousness of the 
press and of the stage, when the press and the stage 
were most licentious. They were not men of let- 
ters; they were, as a body, unpopular; they could 
not defend themselves; and the public would not 
take them under its protection. They were there- 
fore abandoned, without reserve, to the tender 
mercies of the satirists and dramatists. The osten- 
tatious simplicity of their dress, their sour aspect, 
their nasal twang, their stiff posture, their long 
graces, their Hebrew names, the Scriptural phrases 
which they introduced on every occasion, their con- 
tempt of human learning, their detestation of polite 
amusements, were indeed fair game for the laughers. 
But it is not from the laughers alone that the phil- 
osophy of history is to be learnt. And he who ap- 
proaches this subject should carefully guard against 
the influence of that potent ridicule which has 
already misled so many excellent writers. 



"Those who roused the people to resistance, who 
directed their measures through a long series of 
eventful years, who formed out of the most un- 
promising materials,* the finest army that Europe 
has ever seen, who trampled down king, church, 
and aristocracy, who, in the short intervals of 
domestic sedition and rebellion, made the name of 
England terrible to every nation on the face of the 
earth, were no vulgar fanatics. Most of their 
absurdities were mere external badges, like the signs 
of freemasonry, or the dress of the friars. We 
regret that these badges were not more attractive. 
We regret that a body to whose courage and talents 
mankind has owed inestimable obligations had not 
the lofty elegance which distinguished some of 
the adherents of Charles the First, or the easy 
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good-breeding for which the court of Charles 
the Second was celebrated. But, if we must make 
our choice, we shall, like Bassanio in the play, turn 
from the specious caskets which contain only the 
Death's head and the Fool's head and fix on the 
plain leaden chest which conceals the treasure. 

"The Puritans were men whose minds had derived 
a peculiar character from the daily contemplation 
of superior beings and eternal interests. Not content 
with acknowledging in general terms an overruling 
Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to 
the will of the Great Being, for whose power 
nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing 
was too minute. To know him, to serve him, to en- 
joy him, was with them the great end of existence. 
They rejected with contempt the ceremonious hom- 
age which other sects substituted for the pure wor- 
ship of the soul. Instead of catching occasional 
glimpses of the Deity through an obscuring veil, they 
aspired to gaze full on his intolerable brightness, 
and to commune with him face to face. Hence 
originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. 
The difference between the greatest and the meanest 
of mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with 
the boundless intervals which separated the whole 
race from him on whom their eyes were constantly 
fixed. They recognized no title to superiority but 
his favor; and, confident of that favpr, they de- 
spised all the accomplishments and all the dignities 
of the world. If they were unacquainted with the 
works of philosophers and poets, they were deeply 
read in the oracles of God. If their names were not 
found in the registers of heralds, they were recorded 
in the Book of Life. If their steps were not ac- 
companied by a splendid train of menials, legions of 
ministering angels had charge over them. Their 
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palaces were houses not made with hands; their 
diadems crowns of glory which should never fade 
away. On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with contempt; for they 
esteemed themselves rich in a more precious treas- 
ure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, nobles 
by the right of an earlier creation, and priests by 
the imposition of a mightier hand. The very mean- 
est of them was a being to whose fate a mysterious 
and terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest 
action the spirits of light and darkness looked with 
anxious interest, who had been destined, before 
heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth should 
have passed away. Events which short-sighted 
politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had been 
ordained on his account. . For his sake empires had 
risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his sake the 
Almighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of the 
Evangelist, and the harp of the prophet. He had 
been wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp 
of no common foe. He had been ransomed by the 
sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly 
sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been 
darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that the dead 
had risen, that all nature had shuddered at the suf- 
fering of her expiring God. 

'Thus the Puritans were made up of two different 
men, the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, 
passion, the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. 
He prostrated himself in the dust before his Maker : 
but he set his foot on the neck of his king. In his 
devotional retirement, he prayed with convulsions, 
and groans, and tears. He was half maddened by 
glorious or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of 
angels or the tempting whispers of fiends. He 
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caught a gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke 
screaming from dreams of everlasting fire. Like 
Vane, he thought himself intrusted with the sceptre 
of the millennial year. Like Fleetwood he cried in 
the bitterness of his soul that God had hid his face 
from him. But when he took his seat in the council 
or girt on his sword for war, these tempestuous 
works of the soul left no perceptible trace behind 
them. People who saw nothing of the godly but 
their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from 
them but their groans and their whining hymns, 
might laugh at them. But those had little reason to 
laugh who encountered them in the hall of debate 
or in the field of battle. These fanatics brought to 
civil affairs a coolness of judgment and an im- 
mutability of purpose which some writers have 
thought inconsistent with their religious zeal, but 
which were in fact the necessary effects of it. The 
intensity of their feelings on one subject made them 
tranquil on every other. One overpowering senti- 
ment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition 
and fear. Death had lost its terrors, and pleasure its 
charms. They had their smiles and their tears, their 
raptures and their sorrows, but not for the things 
of this world. Enthusiasm had made them Stoics, 
had cleared their minds from every vulgar passion 
and prejudice, and raised them above the influence 
of danger and of corruption. It sometimes might 
lead them to pursue unwise ends,but never to choose 
unwise means. They went through the world like 
Sir Artegal's iron man Talus with his flail, crushing 
and trampling down oppressors, mingling with 
human beings, but having neither part nor lot in hu- 
man infirmities, insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, 
and to pain, not to be pierced by any weapon, not 
to be withstood by any barrier. 
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"Such we believe to have been the character of 
the Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of their 
manners. We disHke the sullen gloom of their do- 
mestic habits. We acknowledge that the tone of 
their minds was often injured by straining after 
things too high for mortal reach : and we know that, 
in spite of their hatred of Popery, they too often 
fell into the worst vices of that bad system, in- 
tolerance and extravagant austerity, that they had 
their anchorites and their crusades, their Dunstans 
and their De Montforts, their Dominies and their 
Escobars. Yet, when all circumstances are taken 
into consideration, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
them a brave, a wise, an honest, and a useful 
body." 

Notes. 

The most casual examination of Macaulay's 
style shows us that the words, the sentences, and 
the paragraphs are all arranged in rows, one on 
this side, one on that, a column here, another just 
like it over there, a whole row of columns above 
this window, and a whole row of columns above 
that window, just as bricks are built up in geo- 
metrical design. Almost every word contains an 
antithesis. The whole constitutes what is called 
the balanced structure. 

We see also that Macaulay frequently repeats 
the same word again and again, and the repeti- 
tion gives strength. Indeed, repetition is necessary 
to make this balanced structure : there must always 
be s^sunuch likeness and so much unlikeness — and 
the likeness and unlikeness must just balance. 

We have shown the utility of variation: Mac- 
aulay shows the force there is in monotony, in 
repetition. In one sentence after another through 
an entire paragraph he repeats the same thing 
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over and over again. There is no rising by step 
after step to something higher in Macaulay : every- 
thing is on the dead level; but it is a powerful, 
heroic level. 

The first words repeated and contrasted are press 
and stage. The sentence containing these words is 
balanced nicely. In the following sentence we have 
four sentences united into one, and the first clause 
contrasts with the second, and the third with the 
fourth. The sentence beginning "The ostentatious 
simplicity of their dress" gives us a whole series of 
subjects, all resting on a single short predicate — 
"were fair game for the laughers." The next sen- 
tence catches up the word "laughers" and plays 
upon it. 

In the second paragraph we have as subject 
"those" followed by a whole series of relative 
clauses beginning with "who," and this series again 
rests on a very short predicate — "were no vulgar 
fanatics." 

And so on through the entire description, we 
find series after series, contrast after contrast; 
now it is a dozen words all in the same construc- 
tion, now a number of sentences all beginning in 
the same way and ending in the same way. 

The first paragraph takes up the subject of the 
contrast of those who laughed and those who were 
laughed at. The second paragraph enlarges upon 
good points in the objects of the examination. 
The third paragraph describes their minds, and 
we perceive that Macaulay has all along been lead- 
ing into this by his series of contrasts. In the 
fourth paragraph he brings the two sides into the 
closest possible relations, so that the contrast reaches 
its height. The last short paragraph sums up the 
facts. 
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This style, though highly artificial, is highly use- 
ful when used in moderation. It is unfortunate that 
Macaulay uses it so constantly. When he cannot 
find contrasts he sometimes makes them, and to 
make them he distorts the truth. Besides, he wearies 
us by keeping us too monotonously on a high dead 
level. In time we come to feel that he is making 
contrasts merely because he has a passion for mak- 
ing them, not because they serve any purpose. But 
for one who wishes to learn this style, no better 
model can be found in the English language. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Exercise 41. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Study the first two paragraphs only of Macaulay's "The 
Puritans." 

What is "balanced structure"? Give three examples of it 
from Macaulay. 

Do you find repetition of the same word in Macaulay 
for special effect? Point otit two or three examples of 
such repetition. What would be the effect of accidentally 
repeating a word several times in the same sentence or 
paragraph? What special effect is gained by repeating a 
word? 

What difference do you see between the style of Ruskin 
in the preceding lesson and that of Macaulay in this? 

What is contrast? How does Macaulay get contrast? 
Point out two or three examples. 

What is a superlative? Do you find any superlatives in 
Macaulay? Point out a few. What effect do these super- 
latives have on his style? 

What is "oratorical rotundity"? Do you find it in 
Macaulay? Read aloud one or two paragraphs so as to 
illustrate it. 

Is there any humor in Macaulay? What sort of things 
are talked about with humor? What sort with loftiness 
and gravity? 

Tell briefly what you yourself know about the Puritans. 

Exercise 42. — Composition, 

After reading this passage from Macaulay several times 
carefully, rewrite it in your own words as well as you can, 
using the following outline: Malicious observers have 
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pointed out the odious and ridiculous parts of their char- 
acter ; they were theme of press and stage ; what they were 
not and what they were. What in their dress, aspect, 
nam^, Scripture phrases, contempt of learning, detestation 
of amusements, made them fair game for the laughers? 
Is this the way to write history? Why were the Puritans 
no vulgar fanatics? What about their absurdities? Who 
had lofty elegance and easy good-breeding? Which would 
you prefer? 

Exercise 43. — Preparation and Oral Practice, 

Study the third paragraph of "The Puritans." 

Read this paragraph over aloud very carefully and slowly 
twice, preparatory to answering the following questions: 

What characteristic of the Puritans does this paragraph 
describe ? 

What is the effect of repeating small words, as for ex- 
ample "too" in the second sentence, "him" in the next 
sentence, "all," "if" in three successive sentences just below, 
"on" in the sentence beginning "on the rich," and "more" 
in the same sentence. 

Though thes^ sentences seem built much alike, notice the 
variations in the successive series. The second sentence 
of the paragraph begins with an adjective and negative 
("not content"), while the next one begins with infinitives, 
and the third with the pronoun "they" in its natural order. 
Farther along several sentences begin with "if," but soon 
we have a regular arrangement of subject first ('Their 
palaces were houses"), followed by a sentence beginning 
with the preposition "on." 

In the last part of the paragraph point out the cases of 
repetition of small words for purposes of emphasis or 
contrast, the instances in which sentences begin alike, and 
the ways in which variety is secured in beginning sentences. 

Point out the phrases and sentences that are contrasted 
with each other. 

Exercise 44. — Composition, 

After studying this paragraph as indicated above, close 
the book and rewrite it in your own words from the fol- 
lowing outline: Puritans thought daily and all day long 
of God. Nothing was too great or too small for him. The 
principal object of life was to know, serve, and enjoy him. 
No ceremony for them, only pure soul worship! They 
wanted to look on him face to face. For this reason all 
men seemed alike. They despised all the dignities of the 
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world, their names being written in the Book of Life. They 
looked down on all earthly grandees, for even the meanest 
of them they looked on as predestined to a place in heaven, 
and for him the entire world had been arranged. 

TWELFTH WEEK 

Exercise 4S,^Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Study the last two paragraphs of "The Puritans." 

In the first sentence there are two series of words, but 
the last two words in neither case are connected by and: 
why do you think the and is omitted? 

What is the contrast in this first sentence, and how is 
the structure balanced? 

Notice that this first sentence contains the essential 
meaning of the paragraph, while the sentences following 
illustrate it by giving details : what is this essential mean- 
ing, and what are the principal details that follow in the 
paragraph? 

Observe that the last paragraph is a summary. Com- 
pare it with the first paragraph, and show how Macaulay 
comes around to the point from which he started. What 
does he say in the first paragraph, and what does he say 
in the last? Does the first paragraph set forth the superfi- 
cial characteristics of this people (specify them) and the 
last, their deeper characteristics (mention them) ? 

Observe the structure of the entire essay: What does 
the first paragraph present? What the second paragraph? 
What the third ? What the fourth? What the last? Sum- 
marize each in a single sentence, and state where in 
Macaulay you find this brief summary or essence of each 
paragraph. 

Exercise 46. — Composition, 

Taking the brief summary of the five paragraphs con- 
stituting "The Puritans" as prepared in answer to the 
last series of questions above, expand each paragraph very 
briefly, and do it as nearly in ^ the peculiar style of 
Macaulay as possible. Macaulay gives many details. You 
must select the most important. First do this with the 
book closed; then carefully rewrite with the book open 
before you. 

Exercise 47. — Supplementary Reading. 

Read the description of "The Perfect Historian," Macau- 
lay's Essay on History, beginning with "The perfect his- 
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torian is he in whose works the character and spirit of an 
age is exhibited in miniature," 

Observe that this description is not so hard as that 
of the Puritans, not so artificial. 

Summarize this by paragraphs. 

The first paragraph is general and introductory: what 
are the most important characteristics of the perfect his- 
torian ? 

In the second paragraph we turn to the history of 
England, which has already been written by many hands: 
what will the perfect historian proceed to do, and how 
does the work of a certain novelist illustrate it? 

The third paragraph gives us a sort of summary outline 
of the entire history of England, and that is why it is so 
long: indicate the different periods. 

The fourth paragraph summarizes the kind of history 
the perfect historian would write: indicate this in two or 
three sentences of your own. 

The fifth paragraph tells us the perfect historian is 
an imaginary ideal f what are Macaula/s reasons for con- 
sidering him? 

ExERasE AS.^Rmrriting. 

Laying aside all notes and previous attempts at com- 
positions, write a description of the Puritans you have 
read of in your American histories (not the Puritans 
Macaulay describes), trying to produce a description as 
polished and pleasant to read as Macaulay's "Perfect His- 
torian/* Then carefully revise as usual by application of 
the "System for Self-Criticism." 

Personal Experience Studies. 

F our th-of' July Speeches, 

All of us have celebrated the Fourth of July, and most 
of us have heard Fourth of July patriotic speeches. Most 
of them were probably pretty stupid — they were so high- 
flown we didn't like them. 

Let each of us try to prepare a really good Fourth of 
July speech that will make children understand how fine 
a thing it would be for them to be like Washington or 
Jefferson or Lincoln, or like the Puritans or Hollanders 
or cavaliers who were the early colonial settlers. If 
we can learn how really to tell other children what it 
means to be patriots we shall have a Fourth of July 
speech every one will be glad to listen to. 
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DREAM-FUGUE 
ON THE THEME OF SUDDEN DEATH 

By Thomas De Quincey 

"Whence the sound 
Of instnunents, that made melodious chime. 
Was heard, of harp and orgran ; and who moved 
Their stops and chords, was seen ; his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high. 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue." 

Paradise Lost, Book XL 

Tumultuosissimamente. 

"Passion of sudden death! that once in youth I 
read and interpreted by the shadows of thy averted 
signs! — rapture of panic taking the shape (which 
amongst tombs in churches I have seen) of woman 
bursting her sepulchral bonds — of woman's Ionic 
form bending forward from the ruins of her grave 
with arching foot, with eyes upraised, with clasped, 
adoring hands — waiting, watching, trembling, pray- 
ing for the trumpet's call to rise from dust forever ! 
Ah, vision too fearful of shuddering humanity on 
the brink of mighty abysses ! — vision that didst start 
back, that didst reel away, like a shivering scroll 
before the wrath of fire racing on the wings of the 
wind I Epilepsy so brief of horror, wherefore is it 
that thou canst not die? • Passing so suddenly into 
darkness, wherefore is it that still thou sheddest thy 
sad funeral blights upon the gorgeous mosaic of 
dreams ? Fragments of music too passionate, heard 
once and heard no more, what aileth thee, that thy 

♦"The English Mail-Coach" consists of three sections, "The 
Glory of Motion." "Vision of Sudden Death." and "Dream- 
Fugue." De Quincey describes riding on the top of a heavy 
mall-coach. In the dead of night they pass a young couple 
in a light gig, and the heavy mail-coach Just escapes shat- 
tering the light gig and perhaps killing the young occupants. 
De Quincey develops his sensations in witnessing this "vision 
of sudden death," and rises step by step to the maJesUc 
beauty and poeUc passion of the dream-fugue. 
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deep rolling chords come up at intervals through all 
the worlds of sleep, and after forty years, have lost 
no element of horror? 

I. 
"Lo, it is summer — almighty summer ! The ever- 
lasting gates of life and summer are thrown open 
wide; and on the ocean tranquil and verdant as a 
savannah, the unknown lady from the dreadful vis- 
ion and I myself are floating — she upon a fairy pin- 
nace, and I upon an English three-decker. Both of 
us are wooing gales of festive happiness within the 
domain of our common country, within that ancient 
watery park, within that pathless chase of ocean, 
where England takes her pleasures as a huntress 
through winter and summer, from the rising to the 
setting sun. Ah, what a wilderness of floral beauty 
was hidden, or was suddenly revealed, upon the 
tropic islands through which the pinnace moved! 
And upon her deck what a bevy of human flowers 
— young women how lovely, young men how noble, 
that were dancing together, and slowly drifting to- 
ward us amidst music and incense, amidst blossoms 
from forests and gorgeous corymbi from vintages, 
amidst natural carolling, and the echoes of sweet 
girlish laughter. Slowly the pinnace nears us, gaily 
she hails us, and silently she disappears beneath the 
shadow of our mighty bows. But then, as at some 
signal from heaven, the music, and the carols, and 
the sijveet echoing of girlish laughter, — all are 
hushed. What evil has smitten the pinnace, meet- 
ing or overtaking her? Did ruin to our friends 
couch within our own dreadful shadow ? Was our 
shadow the shadow of death? I looked over the 
bow for an answer, and, behold! the pinnace was 
dismantled; the revel and the revelers were found 
no more ; the glory of the vintage was dust ; and the 
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forests with their beauty were left without a wit- 
ness upon the seas. 'But where/ and I turned to 
our crew — 'where are the lovely women that danced 
beneath the awning of flowers and clustering co- 
rymbi? Whither have fled the noble young men 
that danced with themf Answer there was none. 
But suddenly the man at the mast-head, whose 
countenance darkened with alarm, cried out, 'Sail 
on the weather beam! Down she comes upon us; 
in seventy seconds she also will founder.' 

II. 

"I looked to the weather side, and the summer had 
departed. The sea was rocking and shaking with 
gathering wrath. Upon its surface sat mighty mists, 
which grouped themselves into arches and long 
cathedral aisles. Down one of these, with the fiery 
pace of a quarrel from a crossbow, ran a frigate 
right athwart our course. 'Are they mad?' some 
voice exclaimed from our deck. 'Do they woo their 
ruin ?' But in a moment, as she was close upon us, 
some impulse of a heady current or local vortex gave 
a wheeling bias to her course, and off she forged 
without a shock. As she ran past us, high aloft 
amongst the shrouds stood the lady of the pinnace. 
The deeps in malice opened ahead to receive her. 
But far away she was borne upon the desert spaces 
of the sea : whilst still by sight I followed her, she 
ran before the howling gale, chased by angry sea- 
birds and by maddening billows : still I saw her, as 
the moment when she ran past us, standing amongst 
the shrouds, with her white draperies streaming be- 
fore the wind. There she stood, with hair dis- 
heveled, one hand clutched amongst the tackling — 
rising, sinking, fluttering, trembling, praying — ^there 
for leagues I saw her as she stood, raising at inter- 
vals one hand to heaven, amidst the fiery crests of 
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the pursuing waves and the raving of the storm ; un- 
til at last, upon a sound from afar of malicious 
laughter and mockery, all was hidden forever in 
driving ishowers ; and afterwards, but when I know 
not, nor how." 

Notes. 

De Quincey's "Dream- Fugue" is as luxuriant and 
extravagant a use of metaphor as Macaulay's "Puri- 
tans" is a use of antithesis and the balanced struc- 
ture. The whole thing is a metaphor, and every 
part is a metaphor within a metaphor. 

This is much more than mere fine writing. It is 
a metaphorical representation of the incident he has 
previously described. In that incident he was par- 
ticularly struck by the actions of the lady. The young 
man turned his horse out of the path of the coach, 
but some part of the coach struck one of the wheels 
of the gig, and as it did so, the lady involuntarily 
started up, throwing up her arms, and at once sank 
back as in a faint. De Quincey did not see her face, 
and hence he speaks in this description of "averted 
signs," The "woman bursting her sepulchral bonds" 
probably refers to a tomb in Westminster Abbey 
which represents a woman escaping from the door 
of the tomb, and Death, a skeleton, is just behind 
her, but too late to catch her "arching foot" as she 
flies upward — presumably as a spirit. :, 

So every image corresponds to a reality, either 
in the facts or in De Quincey's emoticm at the sight 
of them. The novice fails in such writing as this 
because he becomes enamored of his beautiful im- 
ages and forgets what he is trying to illustrate. The 
relation between reality and image should be as in- 
variable as mathematics. If such startling images 
cannot be used with perfect clearness and vivid per- 
ception of their usefulness and value, they should 
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not be used at all. De Quincey is so successful be- 
cause his mind comprehends every detail of the 
scene, and through the images we see the bottom 
truth as through a perfect crystal. A clouded dia- 
mond is no more ruined by its cloudiness than a 
clouded metaphor. 

As in Ruskin's description of the mountain, we 
see in this the value of the sounds of words, and 
how they seem to make music in themselves. A 
word lacking in dignity in the very least would have 
ruined the whole picture, and so would a word 
whose rotund sound did not correspond to the lofti- 
ness of the passage. Perhaps the only word that 
jars is "English three-decker" — ^but the language ap- 
parently affoi-ded De Quincey no substitute which 
would make his meaning clear. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Exercise 49. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Give briefly the story stated in the footnote to De 
Quincey's "Dream-Fugue." 

What is a "fugue" ordinarily? What then would be a 
"dream-fugue"? Does De Quincey try to use words so as 
to produce the effect of an organ? In music, by what 
words are the general characteristics of the musical move- 
ment indicated? Did you ever see in actual music such 
a word as De Quincey uses to indicate the character of 
his "fugue"? Did he have a right to invent this term? 

Read aloud the opening passage, noting that the pitch 
of the voice must be sustained throughout, as if main- 
taining the steady roar of a storm, or the ocean, or lofty 
music. Are the sentences complete? With what punctua- 
tion marks do most of them end? 

Observe that the dashes indicate that what follows 
repeats in other and more complete words what has just 
gone before, as if the writer, feeling dissatisfied, stopped 
abruptly and began over again: point out the examples 
of this. 

Notice that the opening paragraph is a tumultuous, ideal- 
ized, lofty description of the woman in the gig which 
might have been smashed by the coach: what is the ahaiv 
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acler of the second movement, marked "I"? What does 
this section describe? Was there any ship in the original 
story? VVas the stagecoach bearing down on the gig like 
a big ship bearing down on a small one? 

Read oyer carefully Chapter II, "Figures of Speech," 
and find in this short passage an example of each of the 
eight figures, or as many of them as you can. 

Exercise SO. — Composition. 

Suppose you had suddenly seen in the night, during a 
violent thunder-storm, the figure of a woman under a 
tree with face up-turned and illuminated by a stroke of 
lightning that you think may have killed her. With book 
open before you, rewrite De Quincey so as to fit the lan- 
guage to this vision. Spend your time and space on one 
paragraph only. If you choose the second, describe the 
thunder-storm at sea overtaking a pleasure yacht, making 
the water engulf the figure or figures as the darkness did 
in the original incident. 

Exercise 51. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Study Section II of De Quincy's "Dream-Fugue." 

What is a simile? Give an illustration from the "Dream- 
Fugue." 

What is a metaphor? Give several illustrations from 
the "Dream-Fugue." 

What is allusion? Point out an example in the first 
paragraph of the "Dream-Fugue" and in the second sen- 
tence of Sec. I. 

What is personification? Point out an example in the 
first paragraph of the "Dream-Fugue." What parts of 
this paragraph contain no personification? 

What is antithesis? Point out an example at the end 
of the second sentence of Sec. I, "Dream-Fugue." The 
latter part of this is an extended antithesis : point out the 
elements of contrast. Point out a few examples of an- 
tithesis in Macaulay. 

What is metonymy? What is the metonymy in "the 
glory of the vintage was dust"? 

What is synecdoche? What synecdoche is there in "sail 
on the weather-beam"? Find other examples of synec- 
doche. 

What is the commonest figure of speech in De Quincey's 
"Dream-Fugue"? How many metaphors can you find in 
the three paragraphs? 
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Exercise 52. — Composition. 

Following the original idea of the woman struck by 
lightning, rewrite Sec. II of the "Dream-Fugue" to repre- 
sent a sight seen from the deck of a ship that seems driv- 
ing upon rocks, and a vision of a woman standing on the 
top of a jutting cliff, seemingly about to plunge into the 
sea below, while the ship seems about to run straight on 
the rocks. By a sudden turn the ship sheers off again, and 
makes toward the open sea, while the woman on the cliff 
disappears in the clouds and darkness behind. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

Exercise 53. — Supplementary Reading, 

Read rapidly, as you would a story, the introduction and 
Sections I and II of De Quincey's "The English Mail 
Coach." Write out as you read, and afterwards copy 
carefully, a series of headings that will enable you to tell 
the story orally in the class. 

Exercise 54. — Supplementary Reading. 

Read over carefully Section III of "The English Mail 
Coach," the whole of the "Dream-Fugue." 

Practice on reading this aloud so as to give through 
the voice something of the movement and organ-quality of 
the composition. Especially study the variations of 
modulations in the different divisions. 

Write a few words descriptive of the tone quality 
ot the introduction and each of the five divisions, indicat- 
ing how the modulation should be changed in reading 
alcud. 

Exercise SS.— Rewriting. 

Without referring to the book or previous efforts, write 
again as freely and passionately as you can the descrip- 
tion of the woman standing on the cliff and seen during 
a flash of lightning by a person on a passing vessel that 
seems about to be dashed upon the rocks at the same time 
that she plunges down from the cliffs. Revise with great 
care. 

Exercise 56. — Rewriting. 

Reverse the conditions, supposing that you are standing 
on a cliff looking down on the sea, and you behold a 
vessel apparently driving upon the rocks and on the deck 
a woman with up-turned face apparently prepared to go 
to her burial. Study carefully the difference between the 
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situation when the writer is on the rocking vessel, and 
when he is on the firm land. In the latter case he is safe 
and not even exhilarated by the movement of the vessel, 
yet he is free to throw all his imagination and sympathy 
into the situation of the woman who is on the vessel 
which is- apparently about to drive on the rocky coast. 

Personal Experience Studies. 

Death as We All Know It. 

If there has been a death in your family, the circum- 
stances connected with it^.must have left a deep impres- 
sion on your mind. Narrate the circumstances, describe- 
the little details, and tell how the solemnity of the event 
hung over everything and gave little things a new signifi- 
cance. Picture death as one of the great human realities, 
as you have seen it in your own experience. 



CHAPTER VII. 

RESERVE 
Thackeray 

It has been hinted that the rhetorical, impassioned, 
and lofty styles are in a measure dangerous. The 
natural corrective of that danger is artistic reserve. 

Reserve is a negative quality, and so it has not 
been emphasized by writers on composition as it 
ought to be. But if it is negative, it is none the 
less real and important, and fortunately we have in 
Thackeray a masterly example of its positive power. 

Originally reserve is to be traced to a natural reti- 
cence and modesty in the character of the author 
who employs it. It may be studied, however, and 
cultivated as a characteristic of style. As an artistic 
quality it consists in saying exactly what the facts 
demand, no more, no less — and to say no more espe- 
cially on those occasions when most people employ 
superlatives. Macaulay was not characterized by 
reserve. He speaks of the Puritans as "the most 
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remarkable body of men the world ever produced." 
"Most" is a common word in his vocabulary, since 
it served so well to round out the phrase and the 
idea. Thackeray, on the other hand, is almost too 
modest. He is so afraid of saying too much that 
sometime^ he does not say enough, and that may 
possibly account for the fact that he was never as 
popular as the overflowing Dickens. The lack of 
reserve made Dickens "slop over" occasionally, as 
indelicate critics have put it; and the presence of 
reserve did more than any other one thing to give 
Thackeray the reputation for perfect style which all 
concede to him. 

The Battle of Waterloo. 

One of the most famous passages in all of Thack- 
eray's works is the description of the battle of 
Waterloo in "Vanity Fair," ch. XXXII : 

"All that day, from morning till past sunset, the 
cannon never ceased to roar. It was dark when the 
cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 

"All of us have read of what occurred during that 
interval. The tale is in every Englishman's mouth ; 
and you and I, who were children when the great 
battle was won and lost, are never tired of hearing 
and recounting the history of that famous action. 
Its remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of mil- 
lions of the countrymen of those brave men who 
lost the day. They pant for an opportunity of re- 
venging that humiliation ; and if a contest, ending in 
a victory on their part, should ensue, elating them in 
their turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred 
and rage behind us, there is no end to the so-called 
glory and shame, and to the alternation of success- 
ful and unsuccessful murder, in which two high- 
spirited nations might engage. Centuries hence, we 
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Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting and 
killing each other still, carrying out bravely the 
Devil's code of honor. 

"All our friends took their share, and fought like 
men in the great field. All day long, while the 
women were praying ten miles away, the lines of 
the dauntless English infantry were receiving and 
repelling the furious charges of the French horse- 
men. Guns which were heard in Brussels were 
ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and 
the resolute survivors closing in. Towards evening, 
the attack of the French, repeated and resisted so 
bravely, slackened in its fury. They had other foes 
besides the British to engage, or were preparing for 
a final onset. It came at last; the columns of the 
Imperial Guard marched up the hill of Saint Jean, 
at length and at once to sweep the English from the 
height which they had maintained all day and spite 
of all; unscared by the thunder of the artillery, 
which hurled death from the English line, the dark 
rolling column pressed on and up the hill. It 
seemed almost to crest the eminence, when it began 
to wave arid falter. Then it stopped, still facing 
the shot. Then, at last, the English troops rushed 
from the post from which no enemy had been able 
to dislodge them, and the Guard turned and fled. 

"No more firing was heard at Brussels — the pur- 
suit rolled miles away. Darkness came down on 
the field and city; and Amelia was praying for 
George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a 
bullet through his heart." 

Who before ever began the description of a great 
victory by praising the enemy ! And yet when we 
consider it, there is no more artistically powerful 
method than this, of showing how very great the 
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enemy was, and then saying simply, "The English 
defeated them." 

But Thackeray wished to do more than this. He 
was preparing the reader for the awful presence of 
death in a private affliction, Amelia's loss of her 
husband George. To do this he lets his heart go 
out in sympathy for the French, and by that sym- 
pathy he seems to rise above all race, to a supreme 
height where exist the griefs of the human heart 
and God alone. 

With all this careful preparation, the short, simple 
closing paragraph — the barest possible statement of 
the facts — produces an effect unsurpassed in litera- 
ture. The whole situation seems to cry out for 
superlatives ; yet Thackeray uses none, but remains 
dignified, calm, and therefore grand. 

The following selection serves as a sort of preface 
to the novel "Vanity Fair." It is quite as remark- 
able for the things it leaves unsaid as for the things 
it says. Of course its object is to whet the reader's 
appetite for the story that is to follow ; but through- 
out the author seems to be laughing at himself. In 
the last paragraph we see one of the few superla- 
tives to be found in Thackeray — he says the show 
has been "most favorably noticed by the conduct- 
ors of the Public Press, and by the Nobility and 
Gentry." Those capital letters prove the humorous 
intent of the superlative, which seems to be a bur- 
lesque on other authors who praise themselves. 
One of the criticisms had been that Amelia was no 
better than a doll, and Thackeray takes the critics at 
their word and refers to the "Amelia Doll," merely 
hinting gently that even a doll may find friends. 
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BEFORE THE CURTAIN 
(Preface to "Vanity Fair") 

By W. M. Thackeray 

"As the Manager of the Performance sits before 
the curtain on the boards, and looks into the Fair, 
a feeling of profound melancholy comes over him 
in his survey of the bustling place. There is a great 
quantity of eating and drinking, making love and 
jilting, laughing and the contrary, smoking, cheat- 
ing, fighting, dancing, and fiddling ; there are bullies 
pushing about, bucks ogling the women, knaves 
picking pockets, policemen on the lookout, quacks 
(other quacks, plague take them!) bawling in front 
of their booths, and yokels looking up at the tinseled 
dancers and poor old rouged tumblers, while the 
light-fingered folk are operating upon their pockets 
behind. Yes, this is Vanity Fair ; not a moral place 
certainly; nor a merry one, though very noisy. 
Look at the faces of the actors and buffoons when 
they come off from their business; and Tom Fool 
washing the paint off his cheeks before he sits down 
to dinner with his wife and the little Jack Puddings 
behind the canvas. The curtain will be up pres- 
ently, and he will be turning over head and heels, 
and crying, *How are you?' 

"A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking 
through an exhibition of this sort, will not be op- 
pressed, I take it, by his own or other people's 
hilarity. An episode of humor or kindness touches 
and amuses him here and there — a pretty child 
looking at a gingerbread stall ; a pretty girl blushing > 
whilst her lover talks to her and chooses her fairing; 
poor Tom Fool, yonder behind the wagon, mumbling 
his bone with the honest family which lives by his 
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tumbling; but the general impression is one more 
melancholy than mirthful. When you come home, 
you sit down, in a sober, contemplative, not unchar- 
itable frame of mind, and apply yourself to your 
books or your business. 

• 

"I have no other moral than this to tag to the 
present story of 'Vanity Fair.' Some people con- 
sider Fairs immoral altogether, and eschew such, 
with their servants and families ; very likely they 
are right. But persons who think otherwise, and 
are of a lazy, or a benevolent, or a sarcastic mood, 
may perhaps like to step in for half an hour and 
look at the performances. There are scenes of all 
sorts : some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty 
horse-riding, some scenes of high life, and some of 
very middling indeed; some love-making for the 
sentimental, and some light comic business; the 
whole accompanied by appropriate scenery, and 
brilliantly illuminated with the Author's own can- 
dles. 

"What more has the Manager of the Performance 
to say? — To acknowledge the kindness with which 
it has been received in all the principal towns of 
England through which the Show has passed, and 
where it has been most favorably noticed by the 
respected conductors of the Public Press, and by the 
Nobility and Gentry. He is proud to think that his 
Puppets have given satisfaction to the very best 
company in this empire. The famous little Becky 
Puppet has been pronounced to be uncommonly 
flexible in the joints, and lively on the wire; the 
Amelia Doll, though it has had a smaller circle of 
admirers, has yet been carved and dressed with the 
greatest care by the artist; the Dobbin Figure, 
though apparently clumsy, yet dances in a very 
amusing and natural manner ; the Little Boy's Dance 
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has been liked by some; and please to remark the 
richly dressed figure of the Wicked Nobleman, on 
which no expense has been spared, and which Old 
Nick will fetch away at the end of this singular per- 
formance. 

**And with this, and a profound bow to his pa- 
trons, the Manager retires, and the curtain rises. 

"London, June 28, 1848." 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Exercise 57. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

Study Thackeray's "Battle of Waterloo." 

What two great generals met on the field of Waterloo? 

What is Reserved Does Macaulay have it? Why not? 
What two peoples fought each other? Who won? (Read 
Byron's stanzas in Childe Harold beginning "The sound 
of revelry was heard.") 

How long did the cannonading continue, and when did 
it cease? 

What seems to be Thackeray's opinion of war? Does 
he exult in "glorious victory"? Was he on the side of 
those who won or those who lost? In the third paragraph 
dees he seem to appreciate bravery? What part of the 
battle does he describe? Does this give the effect of 
describing the whole battle? 

Do you see any figure of speech in this passage? 

Do you see any words you do not understand? 

When you read this aloud, does it give you any special 
feeling? Would you like to be able to write so as to make 
people feel things? Does this passage produce in you the 
feeling of loftiness, gaiety, or sorrow? 

Read over "Qualities of Style," Chapter III of this book. 

How does this passage from "Vanity Fair" illustrate 
Clearness f 

How does it illustrate Force? Is the Force sudden or 
steady? What is the most effective thing in it? 

How does this passage illustrate Elegance? What is 
particularly beautiful in the writing? 

Exercise 58. — Composition, 

This passage covers a day, as is stated in the first short 
paragraph. Write a short passage supposed to cover a 
year— the last year of our Civil War. Adapt Thackeray's 
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second paragraph to the awfulness of civil war. Then 
make the third paragraph describe Grant's campaign 
against Lee, and Lee's surrender. In the fourth short 
paragraph refer to the assassination of Lincoln, friend to 
North and South alike. 

Exercise 59.'-P reparation and Oral Practice. 

Read over Thackeray's "Before the Curtain" carefully, 
and show how he gains force by every one of the five 
ways of attaining force given in Chapter IIL 

Looking through your own past compositions, find an 
example of each of the vices listed in that chapter. 

Is "Vanity Fair" a comedy or a tragedy? 

If it is a comedy, why should it inspire "melancholy," 
as Thackeray intimates in his preface? 

Are the people in the Fair Thackeray described amusing 
themselves or are they engaged in business? What is the 
difference between being "hilarious" and "merry"? Which 
word applies to Thackeray's Fair? 

What "moral" is "tagged" to Vanity Fair? What are 
some of the things Thackeray says you will find there? 
What is "very middling life"? What is "light comic busi- 
ness"? To what is this an illusion? What are the 
"Author's own candles"? In what way is this whole para- 
graph a metaphor? 

The comparison in the last paragraph is to a Punch and 
Judy show. Have you ever seen such a show, or do you 
know what it is or how it is managed? If not, let the 
teacher explain, or look it up in a dictionary or encyclo- 
pedia. 

Thackeray describes the various characters in his novel. 
If you have read the book, give the full names of those 
Thackeray mentions in his figurative language. 

Just how is this a piece of humor? 

Exercise 60. — Composition. 

Suppose you had written a novel. about the persons in 
your school or family: write a preface on the order of 
Thackeray's, speaking of the characters of the novel as 
in a circus, or modern stage play. Write with the book 
open before you, but do not let any expressions creep into 
your work referring to customs or times with which you 
arc not familiar. How long aga was this preface written? 
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SIXTEENTH WEEK 

Exercise 61. — Supplementary Reading, 

Thackeray is considered one of the greatest masters of 
English prose style, and "Vanity Fair" his masterpiece. 
"Two Hours with Vanity Fair," edited by Sherwin Cody, 
will be found more convenient to refer to than the com- 
plete work, though the complete work will serve nearly 
as well. 

Read rapidly and make notes that will enable you to 
give in the class a pleasant and vivid description of Miss 
Pinkerton's School, "Chiswick Mall," including the inci- 
dent of the "Dixonary" thrown out of the coach window 
by Becky. 

Give a short description of Joseph Sedley, in the chapter 
•'Rebecca in the Presence of the Enemy." 

Describe Sir Pitt Crawley in the chapter "Crawley of 
Queen's Crawley." 

Then read for oral reproduction the whole of the chap- 
ter on "Waterloo." 

Exercise 62.— Rewriting, 

Rewrite from memory, in the best and most easy style 
at your command, the story of Waterloo as Thackeray 
tells it. Include some of the incidents, as well as brief 
descriptions of the most important circumstances. 



Exercises 63 and 64. — Supplementary Reading and "Ret- 
rospect." 

Read rapidly for general impressions the chapters of 
"Vanity Fair" entitled "How to Live Well on Nothing a 
Year" and "The Curtain Falls," and then write a sort of 
"Retrospect" in the manner of "Before the Curtain," sup- 
posing Thackeray had not completed his novel when he 
died and you as editor had been called on to write this 
"Retrospect" or impression of the book and its characters 
to replace Thackeray's own very brief paragraph "Ah! 
Vanitas Vanitatum !" Revise this carefully by following 
the "System for Self-Criticism." 

Personal Experience Studies. 

Social Ambition. 

Did you ever try to get into a club or society of some 
sort, even a ball club or a. glee club? Did you ever wish 
you could get an invitation to a certain party, or be enter- 
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tained at the house of some boy or girl whose father was 
rich? 

It is easier to talk about the ambitions of others than 
of our own. Have you seen any little comedies of this sort 
of which you can make up a story, not giving real names, 
but describing real persons whorn you know? • To some 
people this may seem small jarossip, but it is the thing 
out of which Thackeray made Vanity Fatr. Can you tell 
>our story as well as he has told his? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CRITICISM 

Matthew Arnold and Rttskm 

The term ''criticism" may appropriately be used 
to designate all writing in which logic predominates 
over emotion. The style of criticism is the style of 
argument, exposition, and debate, as well as of 
literary analysis; and it is the appropriate style to 
be used in mathematical discussions and all scien- 
tific essays. 

Of course the strictly critical style may be united 
with almost any other. We are presenting pure 
types; but very seldom does it happen that any 
composition ordinarily produced belongs to any one 
pure type. Criticism would be dull without the 
enlivening eflFects of some appeal to the emotions. 
We shall illustrate this point in a quotation from 
Ruskin. 

The critical style has just one secret: it depends 
on a very close definition of words. In ordinary 
use, words do not have a sufficiently definite mean- 
ing for scientific purposes. Therefore in scientific 
writing it is necessary to define them exactly, and 
so change common words into technical terms. To 
these may be added the great body of words used 
in no other way than as technical terms. 
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Of course our first preparation for criticism is 
to master the technical terms and technical uses of 
words peculiar to the subject we are treating. Then 
we must make it clear to the reader that we are 
using wonis in their technical senses, so that he will 
know how to iijterpret them. 

But beyond that we must make technical terms 
as we go along, by defining common words very 
strictly. This is nicely illustrated by Matthew 
Arnold, one of the most accomplished of pure crit- 
ics. The opening paragraphs of the first chapter 
of "Culture and Anarchy" — the chapter entitled 
"Sweetness and Light" — will serve for illustration, 
and the student is referred to the complete work for 
material for further study and imitation. 



From "Sweetness and Light.'" 

"The disparagers of culture [says Mr. Arnold] 
make its motive curiosity; sometimes, indeed, they 
make its motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. 
The culture which is supposed to plume itself on a 
smattering of Greek and Latin is a culture which 
is begotten by nothing so intellectual as curiosity ; it 
is valued either out of sheer vanity and ignorance, 
or else as an engine of social and class distinction, 
separating its holder, like a badge or title, from 
other people who have not got it. No serious, man 
would call this culture, or attach any value to it, as 
culture, at all. To find the real ground for the very 
diflferent estimate which serious people will set upon 
culture, we must find some motive for culture in the 
terms of which may lie a real ambiguity ; and such 
a motive the word curiosity gives us. 

"I have before now pointed out that we English 
do not, like the foreigners, use this word in a good 
sense as well as in a bad sense. A liberal and intel- 
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ligent eagerness about the things of the mind may 
be meant by a foreigner when he speaks of curiosity, 
but with us the word always conveys a certain 
notion of frivolous and unedifying activity. In the 
Quarterly Review, some little time ago, was an esti- 
mate of the celebrated French critic, M. Sainte- 
Beuve, and a very inadequate estimate it in my 
judgment was. And its inadequacy consisted chieBy 
in this : that in our English way it left out of sight 
the double sense really involved in the word curios- 
ity, thinking enough was said to stamp M. Sainte- 
Beuve with blame if it was said that he was impelled 
in his operations as a critic by curiosity, and omit- 
ting either to perceive that M. Sainte-Beuve himself, 
and many other people with him, would consider 
that this was praiseworthy and not blameworthy, or 
to point out why it ought really to be accounted 
worthy of blame and not of praise. For as there 
is a curiosity about intellectual matters which is 
futile, and merely a disease, so there is certainly a 
curiosity — a desire after the things of the mind 
simply for their own sakes and for the pleasure of 
seeing them as they are — which is, in an intelligent 
being, natural and laudable. Nay, and the very 
desire to see things as they are implies a balance 
and regulation of mind which is not often attained 
without fruitful effort, and which is the very oppo- 
site of the blind and diseased impulse of mind 
which is what we mean to blame when we blame 
curiosity. Montesquieu says : *The first motive 
which ought to impel us to study is the desire to 
augment the excellence of our nature, and to render 
an intelligent being yet more intelligent.' This is 
the true ground to assign for the genuine scientific 
passion, however manifested, and for culture, 
viewed simply as a fruit of this passion ; and it is a 
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worthy ground, even though we let the term curios^ 
ity stand to describe it." 

Starting with exact definitions of words, it is easy 
to pass to exact definitions of ideas, which is the 
thing we should be aiming at all the time. The 
logical accuracy of our language, however, is appar- 
ent throughout. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Exercise 65. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

On what word does Matthew Arnold base his criticism 
of culture in "Sweetness and Light"? What two different 
ideas of culture does Matthew Arnold mention in his open- 
ing paragraph? How does he trace these to two different 
ideas of the meaning of the word "curiosity"? 

What is the usual meaning of curiosity in English? 
What meaning is given it on the continent of Europe? 

What sort of essays did Sainte-Beuve write? How was 
he like Matthew Arnold? Why does Matthew Arnold 
mention him? 

Do you find any figures of speech in this passage from 
Matthew Arnold? 

What figure of speech in "culture supposed to plume 
itself"? ''culture which is begotten"? "as an engine of 
social and class distinction"? "like a badge or title"? 
"culture viewed as a fruit of this passion"? 

Notice the peculiar exactness of meaning given to vari- 
ous words in this passage: "eagerness about the things of 
the mind"; "notion of frivolity and unedifying activity"; 
"inadequate . . . inadequacy" ; "double sense involved" ; 
"impelled in his operations as a critic"; "ought really to 
be accounted worthy of blame" ; "desire after the things of 
the mind"; "desire to see things as they are"; "balance 
and regulation of mind"; "blind and diseased impulse 
of mind"; "augment the excellence of our natures"; "ren- 
der an intelligent being yet more intelligent"; "genuine 
scientific passion"; "culture viewed simply as a fruit of 
this passion"; and "worthy ground." Indicate if you can 
the special exact meaning Matthew Arnold attaches to each 
of these phrases. 
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Exercise 66. — Composition, 

Following Matthew Arnold's method of making dis- 
tinctions, write a short essay on the real meanings of the 
following political terms: "dark horse"; "make the race"; 
"his friends knifed him"; "the spoils of office"; "a clean 
administration"; "a rotten organization"; "honest graft"; 
'a clean slate"; "the machine"; "heelers." Omit ^ny of 
these terms of which you cannot find out the exact mean- 
ing, and make your essay upon those of which you under- 
stand the meaning thoroughly. 

Exercise 67. —Supplementary Reading, 

Read the whole of the chapter on "Sweetness and Light" 
in Matthew Arnold's "Culture and Anarchy." 

State how Matthew Arnold uses these terms: "reason 
and the will of God," "an endeavor to see things as they 
are," "culture" (how defined?), "machinery," the Greek 
words "aphuia" and "euphuia," "sweetness and light." 

Give several illustrations of the application of each spe- 
cial term. 

Find other special terms which Matthew Arnold defines 
in this essay. 

Summarize in your own words orally, but in clean, 
rounded language, the chief points in his argument. 

Exercise 68. — Rewriting, 

Rewrite your essay on American political methods with 
a view to coming to some general conclusion as to how 
we ought to conduct our politics. 

Describe each general phase of the situation with its 
appropriate terms which you define, and then lead steadily 
on to a real and vital conclusion, as Matthew Arnold does 
m this essay on "Sweetness and Light." Carefully revise 
by application of the "System for Self-Criticism." 

Personal Experience Studies. 

The Book You Like Best. 

What is the book or story you like best among those 
you have ever read? Or perhaps some poem or song is 
your favorite: what is it? 

Describe the story, poem, or song, and teU why you like 
it, why you think it is good, or even great. Make the rest 
of the class understand you and appreciate the thing 
you like and believe in. 
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From "Sesame and Lilies/' 

"It will be well.. that I should shortly state to 
you my general intention. — The questions specially 
proposed to you in my former lecture, namely, How 
and What to Read, rose out of a far deeper one, 
which it was my endeavor to make you propose 
earnestly to yourselves, namely. Why to Read. I 
want you to feel, with me, that whatever advantage 
we possess in the present day in the diffusion of 
education and of literature, can only be rightly used 
by any of us when we have apprehended clearly 
what education is to lead to, and literature to teach. 
I wish you to see that both well directed moral 
training and well chosen reading lead to the posses- 
sion of a power over the ill-guided and illiterate, 
which is, according to the measure of it, in the truest 
sense kingly* ; conferring indeed the purest kingship 
that can exist among men; too many other king- 
ships (however distinguished by visible insignia or 
material power) being either spectral or tyrannous; 
spectral — that is to say, aspects and shadows only 
' of royalty, hollow as death, and which only the 
'likeness of a kingly crown have on* ; or else tryan- 
nous — that is to say, substituting their own will for 
the law of justice and love by which all true kings 
rule. 

"There is then, I repeat (and as I want to leave 
this idea with you, I begin with it, and shall end 
with it) only one pure kind of kingship — an inevit- 
able or eternal kind, crowned or not — the kingship, 
namely, which consists in a stronger moral state and 
truer thoughtful state than that of others, enabling 
you, therefore, to guide or to raise them. Observe 
that word 'state' ; we have got into a loose way of 
using it. It means literally the standing and sta- 

*The preceding lecture was enttUed "Of King's Treasures." 
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bility of a thing; and you have the full force of it 
in the derived word 'statue' — 'the immovable thing.' 
A king's majesty or *state,' then, and the right of his 
kingdom to be called a State, depends on the move- 
lessness of both — without tremor, without quiver of 
balance, established and enthroned upon a founda- 
tion of eternal law which nothing can alter or over- 
throw. 

"Believing that all literature and all education are 
only useful so far as they tend to confirm this calm, 
beneficent, and therefore kingly, power — first over 
ourselves, and, through ourselves, over all around 
us — I am now going to ask you to consider with me 
further, what special portion or kind of this royal 
authority, arising out of noble education, may 
rightly be possessed by women; and how far they 
also are called to a true queenly power — not in their 
households merely, but over all within their sphere. 
And in what sense, if they rightly understood and 
exercised this royal or gracious influence, the order 
and beauty induced by such benignant power would 
justify us in speaking of the territories ov^r which 
each of them reigned as 'Queen's Gardens.' " 

Notes. 

Here still is the true critical style, with exact defi- 
nitions ; but the whole argument is a metaphor, and 
the object of the criticism is to rouse feelings that 
will lead to action. 

It will be observed that -words which by definition 
are to be taken in some sort of technical sense are 
distinguished to the eye in some way. Matthew 
Arnold used italics. Ruskin first places "state" 
within quotation marks, and then, when he uses the n 
word in a still different sense, he writes it with a 
capital letter — State. Capitalization is perhaps the 
most common way for designating common words 
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when used in a special sense which is defined by the 
writer — or defined by implication. This is the ex- 
planation of the capital letters with which the writ- 
ings of Carlyle are filled. He constantly endeavors 
to make words mean more than, or something differ- 
ent from, the meaning they usually have. 

The peculiar embellishments of the critical writer 
are epigram, paradox, and satire. An epigram is a 
very short phrase or sentence which is so full of 
implied meaning or suggestion that it catches the 
attention at once, and remains in the memory easily. 
The paradox is something of the same sort on a 
larger scale. It is a statement that we can hardly 
believe to be true, since it seems at first sight to be 
self -contradictory, or to contradict well known 
truths or laws ; but on examination we find that in 
a peculiar sense it is strictly true. Satire is a varia- 
tion of humor peculiarly adapted to criticism, since 
it is intended to make the common idea ridiculous 
when compared with the ideas which the critic is 
trying to bring out : it is a sort of argument by force 
of stinging points. We may find an example of 
satire in its perfection in Swift, especially in his 
"Gulliver's Travels" — since these are satires the point 
of which we can appreciate today. Oscar Wilde 
was peculiarly given to epigram, and in his plays 
especially we may find epigram carried to the same 
excess that the balanced structure is carried by 
Macaulay. More moderate epigram may be found 
in Emerson and Carlyle. Paradox is something 
that we should use only on special occasion. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Exercise 69. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

"Sesame" is a kind of grain found in India, and there- 
fore stands for useful food. "Lilies," of cburse, in !ftus- 
km's "Sesame and Lilies" stands for beauty. After you 
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have read this passage from Ruskin, state whM you think 
the meaning of the title is. What figure of speech is in- 
volved in it? What figure of speech involved in "Kings' 
Treasures" and "Queens' Gardens"? Explain, if you can, 
. what these mean? 

Where do you find the real, simple subject of this lec- 
ture? 

The first paragraph summarizes the lecture that has gone 
before. What is the substance and general meaning of this 
previous lecture? 

The second paragraph is transitional. On what word 
does the meaning of this paragraph depend? 

Observe three different ways of writing the word "state" 
— without quotation marks or capital letter, with quotation 
marks, and with a capital letter : explain the three different 
meanings indicated. 

The third paragraph introduces the subject of the lecture 
about to follow: What is that subject? To whom is this 
lecture addressed? To what word in the general title does 
"Queens* Gardens" refer? 

Summarize each of the three paragraphs in a simple, 
direct sentence, in which the didactic meaning of the 
paragraph is expressed without any figure of speech. 

Do the figures of speech make this lecture on "Reading" 
more interesting? 

Exercise 70. — Composition. 

Write three paragraphs on the general subject **What is 
the use in going to school." Compare going to school with 
planting grain, which later in life will have two points of 
value, namely it will give power to earn money, and it will 
develop a culture which will make life beautiful, enjoyable, 
and full of refined pleasures. In the first paragraph ex- 
plain fully the connection between going to school and 
planting grain, carrying out the illustration in detail. In 
the second paragraph enlarge on the practical fruits, and 
in the third paragraph enlarge upon the pleasures of cul- 
ture. 

Exercise 71. — Supplementary Reading. 

What is an epigram? Give an example. 

What is a paradox? Give an example. 

What is satire? Give an example. 

Read Ruskin's introduction to "The Crown of Wild 
Olive," trying at every paragraph to think of some parallel 
circumstance of which you yourself know or of which 
you have heard in your own country. 
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If you have ever seen a stream running into a dumping 
place, jot down the facts in regard to it as you read 
Ru skin's first paragraph. 

If you know of any ugly, over-ornamented store or office 
building, jot down the facts relating to it as you read 
Ruskin's second paragraph. 

If you have seen any mines, or read of the conditions 
of coal-mining in the newspapers, state briefly the facts 
you know that would illustrate the idea Ruskin presents 
in his third paragraph. 

As you read Ruskin's fourth paragraph, try to think and 
make notes of any useless traffic of which you know — or 
traffic that seems to you useless. 

Jot down notes as to any kinds of business you know 
which you think would satisfy the standard of useful 
business which Ruskin talks about in his sixth paragraph. 

What is the meaning of "a brave belief in death" as 
Ruskin defines it in his seventh paragraph? 

How ought poor working men to be treated, according to 
Ruskin in his eighth paragraph? 

Summarize briefly Ruskin's view of life as presented in 
this essay. 

Exercise 72. — Rewriting. 

After having read Ruskin's noble presentation of a high 
view of life, see if you cannot write an entirely new essay 
on "Groing to School," or if you prefer call this essay "A 
Higher View of Education." Write first without -much 
thought of the way you are expressing yourself so long 
as you are really putting on paper thoughts worthy of the 
subject. When you have finished examine carefully what 
you have done and rewrite from beginning to end if neces- 
sary. Then test the whole slowly point by point by the 
"System for Self-Criticism." 

Personal Experience Studies. 

The Most Beautiful Place You Ever Saw. 

Some time in your life you have seen a place whose 
beauty impressed you deeply. Perhaps it was your home 
when you were small, which you have since left. Per- 
haps it was a beautiful scene where you went for a holi- 
day. 

Tell the story of "The Most Beautiful Place You Ever 
Saw," so that others in the class will understand why you 
have such a high opinion of it — ^make the place live before 
their eyes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE STYLE OF FICTION 

Narrative, Description, and Dialogue 

Dickens 

In fiction there are three different kinds of writ- 
ing which must be blended with a fine skill, and this 
fact makes fiction so much the more difficult than 
any other sort of writing. History is largely nar- 
rative, pure and simple ; newspaper articles are "de- 
scription, dramas are dialogue, but Action must 
unite in a way peculiar to itself the niceties of all 
three. 

We must take each style separately and master it 
thoroughly before trying to combine the three in 
a work of fiction. The simplest is narrative, and 
consists chiefly in the ability to tell a plain story 
straight on to the end, just as in conversation Neigh- 
bor Gossip comes and tells a long story to her friend 
the Listener. A writer will gain this skill if he 
practice on writing out tales or stories just as nearly 
as possible as a child would do it, supposing the 
child had a sufficient vocabulary. Letter-writing, 
when one is away from home and wishes to tell his 
intimate friends all that has happened to him, is 
practice of just this sort, and the best practice. 

Newspaper articles are more descriptive than any 
other sort of writing. You have a description of a 
new invention, of a great fire, of a prisoner at the 
bar of justice. It is not quite so spontaneous as 
narrative. Children seldom describe, and the news- 
paper man finds difficulty in making what seems a 
very brief tale into a column article until he can 
weave description as readily as he breathes. 
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Dialogue in a story is by no means the same as 
the dialogue of a play; it ought rather to be a de- 
scription of a conversation, and very seldom is it a 
full report of what is said on each side. 

Description is used in its technical sense to desig- 
nate the presentation of a scene without reference 
to events ; narrative is a description of events as they 
have happened ; a dialogue is a description of conver- 
sation. Fiction is essentially a descriptive art, and 
quite as much is it descriptive in dialogue as in any 
other part. 

The best way to master dialogue as an element by 
itself is to study the novels of writers like Dickens, 
Thackeray, or George Eliot. Dialogue has its full 
development only in the novel, and it is here and 
not in short stories that the student of fiction should 
study it. The important points to be noticed are 
that only charasteristic and significant speeches are 
reproduced. When the conversation gives only 
facts that should be known to the reader, it is thrown 
into the indirect or narrative form, and frequently 
when the impression that a conversation makes is 
all that is important, this impression is described in 
general terms instead of in a detailed report of the 
conversation itself. 

So much for the three different modes of writing 
individually considered. The important and diffi- 
cult point comes in the balanced combination of the 
three, not jn the various parts of the story, but in 
each single paragraph. Henry James in his paper 
on "The Art of Fiction," says very truly that every 
descriptive passage is at the same time narrative, 
and every dialogue is in its essence also descriptive. 
The truth is, the writer of stories has a style of his 
own, which we may call the narrative-descriptive- 
dialogue style, which is a union in one and the same 
sentence of all three sorts of writing. In each sen- 
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tence, to be sure, narrative or description or dia- 
logue will predominate; but still the narrative is 
always present in the description, and the descrip- 
tion in the dialogue, as Mr. James says ; and if you 
take a paragraph this fact will appear more clearly, 
and if you take three or four paragraphs, or a whole 
story, the fusion of all three styles in the same 
words is clearly apparent. 

It is impossible to give fixed rules for the varying 
proportion of description, narration, or .dialogue in 
any given passage. The writer must guide himself 
entirely by the impression in his own mind. He 
sees with his mind's eye a scene and events happen- 
ing in it. As he describes this from point to point 
he constantly asks himself. What method of using 
words will be most effective here? He keeps the 
impression always closely in mind. He does not 
wander from it to put in a descriptive passage or a 
clever bit of dialogue or a pleasing narrative; he 
follows out his description of the impression with 
faithful accuracy, thinking only of being true to 
his own conception, and constantly ransacking his 
whole knowledge of language to get the best expres- 
sion, whatever it may be. Now it may be a little 
descriptive touch, now a sentence or two out of a 
conversation, now plain narration of events. Dia- 
logue is the most expansive and tiring, and should 
frequently be relieved by the condensed narrative, 
which is simple and easy reading. Description 
should seldom be given in chunks, but rather in 
touches of a brief and delicate kind, and with the 
aim of being suggestive rather than full and de- 
tailed. 

Humor, and especially good humor, are indis- 
pensable to the most successful works of fiction. 
Above all other kinds of writing, fiction must win 
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the Heart of the reader. And this requires that the 
heart of the writer should be tender and sympa- 
thetic. Harsh critics call this quality sentiment, 
and even sentimentality. Dickens had it above all 
other writers, and it is probable that his popularity 
has never been surpassed. Scott succeeded by his 
splendid descriptions, but no one can deny that he 
was also one of the biggest-hearted men in the 
world. And Thackeray, with all his reserve, had a 
heart as tender and sympathetic as was ever borne 
by so policed a gentleman. 

As an almost perfect example of the blending of 
narrative, description, and dialogue, all welded into 
an effective whole by the most delicate and winning 
sentiment, we offer the following selection from 
"Barbox Bros. & Co.," in "Mugby Junction." 

POLLY 
By Charles Dickens 

Although he had arrived at his journey's end for 
the day at noon, he had since insensibly walked 
about the town so far and so long that the lamp- 
lighters were now at their work in the streets, and 
the shops were sparkling up brilliantly. Thus re- 
minded to turn towards his quarters, he was in the 
act of doing so, when a very little hand crept into 
his, and a very little voice said : 

"O! If you please, I am lost!" 

He looked down, and saw a very little fair-haired 
girl. 

"Yes," she said, confirming her words with a 
serious nod, "I am, indeed. I am lost." 

Greatly perplexed, he stopped, looked about him 
for help, descried none, and said, bending low: 
"Where do you live, my child ?" 
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"I don't know where I live," she returned. "I 
am lost." 

"What is your name?" 

"Polly.'; 

"What is your other name ?" 

The reply was prompt, but unintelligible. 

Imitating the sound, as he caught it, he hazarded 
the guess, "Trivits?" 

"O, no !" said the child, shaking her head. "Noth- 
ing like that." 

"Say it again, little one." 

An unpromising business. For this time it had 
quite a different sound. 

He made the venture, "Paddens?" 

"O, no !" said the child. "Nothing like that." 

"Once more. Let u^ try it again, dear." 

A most hopeless business. This time it swelled 
into four sylalbles. "It can't be Tappitiarver ?" said 
Barbox Brothers, rubbing his head with his hat in 
discomfiture. 

"No ! It ain't," the child quietly assented. 

On her trying this unfortunate name once more, 
with extraordinary efforts at distinction, it swelled 
into eight syllables at least. 

"Ah ! I think," said Barbox Brothers, with a des- 
perate air of resignation, "that we had better give it 
up. 

"But I am lost," said the child, nestling her little 
hand more closely in his, "and you'll take care of 
me, won't you ?" 

If ever a man were disconcerted by division be- 
tween compassion on the one hand, and the very 
imbecility of irresolution on the other, here the man 
was. "Lost!" he repeated, looking down at the 
child. "I am sure I am. What is to be done I" 
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"Where do you live ?" asked the child, looking up 
at him wistfully. 

"Over there," he answered, pointing vaguely in 
the direction of the hotel. 

"Hadn*t we better go there?" said the child. 

"Really," he replied, "I don't know but what we 
had." 

So they set off, hand in hand ; he, through com- 
parison of himself against his little companion, with 
a clumsy feeling on him as if he had just developed 
into a foolish giant ; she, clearly elevated in her own 
tiny opinion by having got him so neatly out of his 
embarrassment. 

"We are going to have dinner when we get there, 
I suppose?" said Polly. 

"Well," he rejoined, "I — yes, I suppose we are." 

"Do you like your dinner ?" asked the child. 

"Why, on the whole," said Barbox Brothers, "yes, 
I think I do." 

"I do mine," said Polly. "Have you any brothers 
and sisters?" 

"No. Have you?" 

"Mine are dead." 

"O!" said Barbox Brothers. With that absurd 
sense of unwieldiness of mind and body weighing 
him down, he would not have known how to pursue 
the conversation beyond this curt rejoinder, but that 
the child was always ready for him. 

"What," she asked, turning her soft hand coax- 
ingly in his, "are you going to do to amuse me, after 
dinner?" 

"Upon my soul, Polly," exclaimed Barbox Broth- 
ers, very much at a loss, "I have not the slightest 
idea !" 

"Then I tell you what," said Polly. "Have you 
got any cards at the house ?" 
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"Plenty," said Barbox Brothers, in a boastful 
vein. 

"Very well. Then TU build houses, and you shall 
look at me. You mustn't blow, you know." 

"O, no!" said Barbox Brothers. "No, no, no! 
No blowing! Blowing's not fair." 

He flattered himself that he had said this pretty 
well for an idiotic monster ; but the child, instantly 
perceiving the awkwardness of his attempt to adapt 
himself to her level, utterly destroyed his hopeful 
opinion of himself by saying, compassionately: 
"What a funny man you are !" 

Feeling, after this melancholy failure, as if he 
every minute grew bigger and heavier in person, 
and weaker in mind, Barbox gave himself up for a 
bad job. No giant ever submitted more meekly to 
be led in triumph by all-conquering Jack, than he to 
be bound in slavery to Polly. 

"Do you know any stories?" she asked him. 

He was reduced to the humiliating confession: 
"No." 

"What a dunce you must be, mustn't you?" said 
Polly. 

He was reduced to the huliliating confession: 
"Yes." 

"Would you like me to teach you a story? But 
you must remember it, you know, and be able to 
tell it right to somebody else afterwards." 

He professed that it would afford him the highest 
mental gratification to be taught a story, and that 
he would humbly endeavor to retain it in his mind. 
Whereupon Polly, giving her hand a new little turn 
in his, expressive of settling down for enjoyment, 
commenced a long romance, of which every relish- 
ing clause began with the words: "So this," or 
"And so this." As, "So this boy"; or, "So this 
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fairy" ; or "And so this pie was four yards round, 
and two yards and a quarter deep." The interest 
of the romance was derived from the intervention 
of this fairy to punish this boy for having a greedy 
appetite. To achieve which purpose, this fairly 
made this pie, and this boy ate and ate and ate, and 
his cheeks swelled and swelled and swelled. There 
were many tributary circumstances, but the forcible 
interest culminated in the total consumption of this 
pie, and the bursting of this boy. Truly he was a 
fine sight, Barbox Brothers, with serious attentive 
face, an ear bent down, much jostled on the pave- 
ments of the busy town, but afraid of losing a single 
incident of the epic, lest he should be examined in 
it by-and-by and found deficient. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Exercise 73. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

What three kinds of writing are found in fiction? 

Select from Dickens's 'Tolly" a paragraph illustrating 
narrative, one illustrating description, and one illustrating 
dialogue. Point out places in which the three different 
kinds of writing run together. 

Why is a mixture of these three styles better than either 
one alone? 

In the paragraph describing the story the little girl told, 
certain words are repeated many times; what is the effect 
of this repetition? Is it a good thing or not? Where 
before have we met such repetition? Was the effect the 
same? What is the difference between Macaulay and 
Dickens in this paragraph? 

Tell this story orally from memory. 

Exercise 74. — Composition. 

Continue this story as nearly as possible in the style of 
Dickens, telling what Barbox Bros, and Polly did when 
they got to the hotel where he lived. Notice that every 
speech begins a new paragraph. 

Exercise 75. — Supplmentary Reading. 

Read the chapters in Dickens's "Pickwick Papers" (the 
latter part of the book), describing the personality and ex-. 
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periences of Sam Weller. They will be found in most 
convenient form in "Two Hours with Pickwick," edited 
by Sherwin Cody. 

In the chapter "Descriptive of a Very Important Proceed- 
ing on the Part of Mr. Pickwick" we are told how Sam 
Weller is engaged as valet. After that, alternating chap- 
ters are devoted to the doings of the Weller family and 
the progress of the case of Bardell vs. Pickwick. • Near 
the end of the chapter entitled "Showing How Dobson 
and Fogg Were Men of Business, and Their Clerks Men 
of Pleasure" there is an account also of "How an Affecting 
Interview Took Place Between Mr. Weller and His Long- 
Lost Parent." The next important Weller chapter is 
headed "Samuel Weller Makes a Pilgrimage to Dorking," 
then the chapter "Involving a Serious Change in the 
Weller Family." 

After reading these chapters prepare to tell orally the 
story of Sam Waller and his father to the end of the 
last chapter indicated above. 

Exercise 76, — Rewriting, 

Once more read over the story of "Polly" and write 
again your idea of the continuation of it, in your best 
Dickens style of narrative. The teacher may bring to the 
class and read aloud the actual continuation as found in 
the section "Barbox Bros. & Co." of "Mugby Junction." 
This was a short story not included in all editions of the 
works of Dickens, because at one time it was not positively 
known whether Dickens wrote it or Wilkie Collins. 

Bear in mind that while you are trying to put warmth 
and lightness and humor into your writing you cannot 
be thinking too closely of grammar and paragraphs and 
your use of words. Consider those things only when the 
composition is finished, and then apply the "System for 
Self -Criticism." 

Personal Experience Studies. 
Getting Lost, 

Nearly every one of us has had some experience in get- 
ting lost in a big city, or in the woods, or in the country. 

Tell your story of getting lost — ^the true story. Then 
tell an imaginary story of getting lost which you have 
perhaps sometimes dreamed — the story of what you think 
you would do if you got lost under certain circumstances. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE EPIGRAMMATIC STYLE 

Stephen Crane 

A peculiarly modern style' is that in which very 
short sentences are used for pungent effect. If to 
this characteristic of short sentences we add a 
slightly unusual though perfectly obvious use of 
common words, we have what has been called the 
"epigrammatic style/' though it does not necessarily 
have any epigrams in it. It is the modern news- 
paper and advertisement writer's method of em- 
phasis ; and if it could be used in moderation, or on 
occasion, it would be extremely effective. But to 
use it at all times and for all subjects is a vice dis- 
tinctly to be avoided. 

Stephen Crane's "The Red Badge of Courage" is 
written almost wholly in this style. If we read 
three or four chapters of this story we may see how 
tiring it is for the mind to be constantly jerked 
along. At the same time, in a brief advertising 
booklet probably no other style that is sufficiently 
simple and direct would be as likely to attract imme- 
diate attention and hold it for the short time usually 
required to read an adyertisement. 

Crane's style has a literary turn and quality which 
will not be found in the epigrammatic advertise- 
ment, chiefly because Crane is descriptive, while the 
advertiser is merely argumentative. However, the 
advertisement writer will learn the epigrammatic 
style most surely and quickly by studying the literary 
form of it. 

From "The Red Badge of Courage."' 
"The blue haze of evening was upon the field. 
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The lines of forest were long purple shadows. One 
cloud lay along the western sky partly smothering 
the red. 

*'As the youth left the scene behind him, he heard 
the guns suddenly roar out. He imagined them 
shaking in black rage. They belched and howled 
like brass devils guarding a gate. The soft air was 
filled with the tremendous remonstrance. With it 
came the shattering peal of opposing infantry. 
Turning to look behind him, he could see sheets of 
orange light illumine the shadowy distance. There 
were subtle and sudden lightnings in the far air. 
At times he thought he could see heaving masses of 
men. 

*-He hurried on in the dusk. The day had faded 
until he could barely distinguish place for his feet. 
The purple darkness was filled with men who lec- 
tured and jabbered. Sometimes he could see them 
gesticulating against the blue and somber sky. 
There seemed to be a great ruck of men and muni- 
tions spread about in the forest and in the fields. . . 

"His thoughts as he walked fixed intently upon 
his hurt. There was a cool, liquid feeling about it, 
and he imagined blood moving slowly down under 
his hair. His head seemed swollen to a size that 
made him think his neck to be inadequate. 

"The new silence of his wound made much wor- 
riment. The little blistering voices of pain that had 
called out from his scalp were, he thought, definite 
in their expression of danger. By them he believed 
that he could measure his plight. But when they 
remained ominously silent he became frightened and 
imagined terrible fingers that clutched into his brain. 

"Amid it he began to reflect upon various inci- 
dents and conditions of the past. He bethought 
him of certain meals his mother had cooked at home, 
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in which those dishes of which he was particularly 
fond had occupied prominent positions. He saw 
the spread table. The pine walls of the kitchen 
were glowing in the warm light from the stove. 
Too, he remembered how he and his companions 
used to go from the schoolhouse to the bank of a 
shaded pool. He saw his clothes in disorderly 
array upon the grass of the bank. He felt the 
swash of the fragrant water upon his body. The 
leaves of the overhanging maple rustled with mel- 
ody in the wind of youthful summer." 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Exercise 11, — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

What is characteristic of the "epigrammatic style"? Are 
the sentences long or short? 

Read over several times the selection from "The Red 
Badge of Courage." 

Are the paragraphs long or short? Give the general 
subject of each-paragraph in a sentence. 

What peculiar words and uses of words do you find in 
this passage? 

Do you find any figures of speech? What figures? 

What is the longest sentence in this paragraph? What 
is the effect of so many short sentences? 

For what is the epigrammatic style adapted? 

Would it be proper in an advertisement to use words in 
the peculiar senses in which Crane does? Why not? 

Is an advertisement argument or description? 

Exercise 78. — Composition Drill. 

Write two more paragraphs continuing the story Crane is 
telling, and as nearly as possible in the same style as that 
which Crane uses. 

Exercise 79. — Supplementary Reading. 

Read Bacon's essays "Of Studies" (if possible compare 
the version of 1597 with that of 1625), "Of Truth," and 
"Of Friendship." Here you have the epigrammatic style 
applied to essay-writing instead of description. 

State briefly in your own words how books differ and 
in what different ways they may be read. 
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What would you say were the uses of "fiction," "essays," 
and "poetry" according to the Baconian analysis or your 
own application of it? 

State briefly your own views of telling the truth and 
telling lies? Are lies ever justifiable? If you think so, 
give examples. After reading Bacon's essay "Of Friend- 
ship" give a few examples of the kind of friendship you 
yourself most appreciate, the kinds of friends you like best, 
and the ways in which you most enjoy friendship. 

Exercise 80. — Rewriting. 

We have already written twice on the value of going 
to school. Without thinking especially of these first es- 
says, write three paragraphs on "How to Enjoy the Study 
of English Literature," using as far as you can Bacon's 
epigrammatic style. Carefully revise and poHsh each 
sentence, making sure you have said something worth 
listening to, not a string of trite observations such as you 
have often heard from others. 

Personal Experience Studies. 
Being Afraid. 

Are you afraid in the dark? 

Are you afraid in thunderstorms? 

Have you ever been frightened by a snake, a dog, or 
any other animal? 

Tell the story of the time you were really frightened, 
giving all the little details as Stephen Crane does in his 
"Red Badge of Courage." 

CHAPTER XL 
THE POWER OF SIMPUCITY 

The Bible, Franklin, Lincoln 

We have all heard that the simplest style is the 
strongest ; and no doubt most of us have wondered 
how this could be, as we turned over in our minds 
examples of what seemed to us simplicity, compar- 
ing them with the rhetorical, the lofty, and the sub- 
lime passages we could call to mind. 

Precisely this wonder was in the minds of a 
number of very well educated persons who gath- 
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ered to attend the dedicatory exercises of the Get- 
tysburg monument, and Abraham Lincoln gave 
them one of the very finest illustrations in the whole 
range of the world's history, of how simplicity can 
be stronger than rhetoric. Edward Everett was the 
orator of the day, and he delivered a most polished 
and brilliant oration. When he sat down the 
friends of Lincoln regretted that this homely coun- 
tryman was to be asked to "say a few words," since 
they felt that whatever he might say would be a 
decided anti-climax. The few words that he did 
utter are the immortal "Gettysburg speech," by far 
the shortest great oration on record. Edward 
Everett afterward remarked, "I wish I could have 
produced in two hours the effect that Lincoln pro- 
duced in two minutes." The tremendous effect of 
that speech could have been produced in no other 
way than by the power of simplicity, which permits 
the compression of more thought into a few words 
than any other style-form. All rhetoric is more or 
less windy. The quality of a simple style is that in 
order to be anything at all it must be solid metal all 
the way through. 

The Bible, the greatest literary production in the 
world, as atheists and Christians alike admit, is our 
supreme example of the wonderful power of sim- 
plicity, and it more than any other one book has 
served to mould the style of great writers. To take 
a purely literary passage, what could be more 
affecting, yet more simple, than these words from 
Ecclesiastes ? 

From "Ecclesiastes.'" 

"Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them; while the sun, or the light, or the moon, 
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or the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return 
after the rain : In the day when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow 
themselves, and the grinders cease because they are 
few, and those that look out of the windows be 
darkened ; and the doors shall be shut in the streets, 
when the sound of the grinding is low, and he shall 
rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters 
of music shall be brought low ; also when they shall 
be afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be 
in the way, and the almond tree shall flourish, and 
the grasshoppers shall be a burden, and desire shall 
fail; because man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets : Or ever the silver 
cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel 
broken at the cistern. Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was : and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it." 

This is the sort of barbaric poetry that man in 
his natural and original state might be supposed to 
utter. It lacks the nice logic and fine polish of 
Greek culture; indeed, its grammar is somewhat 
confused. But there is a higher logic than the logic 
of grammar — namely, the logic of life and suffering. 
The man who wrote this passage had put a year of 
his existence into every phrase; and that is why it 
happens that we can find here more phrases quoted 
by everybody than we can even in the best passage 
of similar length in Shakespeare or any other mod- 
em writer. 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Exercise SI.— Preparation and Oral Practice. 

What is the difference between simple everyday words 
and simple great words? 
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How can you pack more meaning into words? How can 
you find the words that express best a great thought? 

Can a trivial thought be expressed in great language? 
How can you learn to think great thoughts? How can 
you learn to express great thoughts after you think them? 

The passage from Ruskin's King of the Golden River, 
Chapter VI, is lofty: in what way is it inferior to the 
passage from Ecclesiastes ? In what way is Macaulay's 
Puritans inferior? De Quincey's Dream-Fugue? 

The passage from Ecclesiastes is practically one sen- 
tence. "Remember now thy creator" is the principal part 
of the sentence; all the rest is modifying phrases. Pick 
these out one by one and show what relation they have 
to the main sentence. 

The last sentence gives the reason why we should re- 
member our creator "or ever the golden bowl be broken," 
for "then shall the dust return," etc. 

Are there any figures of speech in this passage? What 
are they? Is the explanation of ideas by comparisons a 
simple or a complicated way to express your meaning? 

In this passage, is it easy to analyze the meaning? Do 
you feel it easily? Is it easier to make people to under- 
stand your meaning or to feel it? Is it easy to express 
your meaning so that people will feel it? 

Exercise S2,— Composition. 

Paraphrase this passage from Ecclesiastes. Make sev- 
eral sentences. The first three lines will stand very well 
as they are. Beginning with the fourth line, express the 
meaning in plain language instead of figures of speech, or 
by telling just what the figures of speech mean. Work 
over this passage carefully, smoothing down your version, 
and trying to make it as good in its way as the original 
is in its. 

Exercise 83. — Supplementary Reading. 

Let us read Carlyle's Essay on "Characteristics," think- 
ing of Carlyle as the "Latter-Day Prophet." 

As you read this essay, at least the first three or four 
pages of it, make a note of your impression as to the 
difference between the writing of this "latter-day prophet" 
and the prophet who wrote "Ecclesiastes." You miss the 
vagueness of the older writing, and also the poetip force, 
while the loftiness of tone is entirely absent. Yet both 
present a philosophy of life, and the later writer seems to 
make his more definite and imderstandable to the reason. 
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though the older writer makes you feel his philosophy 
even when you do not understand it. 

State in your own words the philosophic idea in each 
of the first half dozen paragraphs. 

Exercise 84. — Rewriting. 

Now read again the passage from Ecclesiastes, and if 
necessary refer to your Bible and read more of the same 
writing. 

Then formulate from this passage and from Carlyle a 
sort of philosophy of your own, setting down the points 
in order. In doing this refer freely to all books you care 
to examine. 

Finally, when you have your philosophy sufficiently 
worked out, take up each point in a paragraph, explaining 
and illustrating it in the best language you can command. 

Above all, try to say something that will be truth, and 
worth hearing. At the end carefully revise your work as 
usual. 

We see in proverbs how by the power of sim- 
plicity an enormous amount of thought can be 
packed into a single line. Some of these have taken 
thousands of years to grow; and because so much 
time is required in the making of them, our facile 
modern writers never produce any. Their fleeting 
epigrams appear to be spurious coin the moment 
they are placed side by side with Franklin's epi- 
grams, for instance. Franklin worked his proverbs 
into the vacant spaces in his almanac during a 
period of twenty-five years, and then collected all 
those proverbs into a short paper entitled, "The 
Way to Wealth." It may be added, also, that he 
did not even originate most of these sayings, but 
only gave a new stamp to what he found in Hindu 
and Arabic records. For all that, Poor Richard's 
Almanac is more likely to become immortal than 
even Franklin's own name and fame. 

The history of Bacon's essays is another fine 
example of what simplicity can effect in the way of 
greatness. These essays were originally nothing 
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more than single sentences jotted dowil in a note- 
book, probably as an aid to conversation. How 
many times they were worked over we have no 
means of knowing; but we have three printed edi- 
tions of the essays, each of which is immensely de- 
veloped from what went before. 

In reading the following lines from Franklin, let 
us reflect that not less than a year went to the 
writing of every phrase that can be called great; 
and that if we could spend a year in writing a single 
sentence, it might be as well worth preserving as 
these proverbs. Some men have been made famous 
by one sentence, usually because it somehow ex- 
pressed the substance of a lifetime. 

From "Poor Richard's Almanac.'^ 

"Father Abraham stood up and replied, *If you 
would have my advice, I will give it you in short; 
for a word to the wise is enough, and many words 
won't fill a bushel, as poor richard says.' 

"They all joined him and desired him to speak his 
mind ; and gathering them around him, he proceeded 
as follows : 

" 'Friends,' says he, 'and neighbors ! The taxes are 
indeed very heavy ; and if those laid on by the Gov- 
ernment were the only ones we had to pay, we might 
the more easily discharge them ; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our Idleness, three times 
as much by our Pride, and four times as much by 
our Folly; and from these taxes the Commissioners 
cannot ease or deliver us by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good advice, and some- 
thing may be done for us. God helps them that 
help themselves, as poor richard says in his Alma- 
nac of 1733. 

It would be thought a hard government that 
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should tax its people one-tenth part of their time, to 
be employed in its service. But Idleness taxes 
many of us much more; if we reckon all that is 
spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing; with 
that which is spent in idle employments or amuse- 
ments that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing 
on disease, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like 
Rust, consumes faster than Labor wears; while the 
used key is always bright, as poor richard says. 
But dost thou love Life? Then do not squander 
time! for that's the stuff Life is made of, as poor 
RICHARD says. 

" 'How much more time than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep? forgetting that the sleeping fox 
catches no poultry; and that there will be sleeping 
enough in the grave, as poor richard says. 

" *If Time be of all things the most precious, wast-- 
ing of Time must be (as poor richard says) the 
greatest prodigality; and since, as he elsewhere tells 
us. Lost time is never found again; and what we 
call Time enough! always proves little enough, let 
us then be up and be doing, and doing to the pur- 
pose: so, by diligence, shall we do more with less 
perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
Industry all things easy, as poor richard says : and 
He that riseth late, must trot all day; and shall 
scarce overtake his business at night. While Lasi- 
ness travels so' slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes 
him, as we read in poor richard; who adds. Drive 
thy business! Let not that drive thee! and — 

"'Early to bed and early to rise, 

" 'Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise* " 

As Franklin extracted these sayings one by one 
out of the Arabic and other sources, in each case 
giving the phrases a new turn, and as Bacon jotted 
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down in his notebook every witty word he heard, so 
we will make reputations for ourselves if we are 
always picking up the good things of others and 
using them whenever we can. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK 

Exercise 86. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

The first two paragraphs of "From 'Poor Richard's 
Almanac' " are preliminary. The gist of Father Abraham's 
remarks are found in the third paragraph: what is the 
general substance of what he wishes to talk about? 

What single word is the theme of the fourth paragraph? 
How is this related to the general subject of the waste 
of time? 

What word indicates the subject of the fifth paragraph? 

The last paragraph summarizes the subject and ad- 
vises — ? (Expressed in one word found in the paragraph.) 

Are there any figures of speech in this paragraph? What 
are some of them? 

Is comparison an easy and effective way to express your 
meaning? 

Is there any proverb here which is not a comparison? 

To what kind of things is comparison made? Are they 
simpler and commoner and better known than the general 
ideas discussed? 

Does Franklin ever quote a proverb just for the purpose 
of bringing in a smart saying? What does he bring them 
in for? 

Exercise 87. — Composition. 

Write a short essay on why a boy should study in school, 
and introduce as many suitable proverbs as possible, either 
those Franklin uses in this passage from "Poor Richard's 
Almanac," or others which you may find anywhere else# 
Many of the proverbs here found are admirably adapted 
for the purpose. Others can be found in various com- 
pilations of books of proverbs or of quotations. Be very 
simple and practical, and be sure not to introduce any 
proverb which does not exactly illustrate your meaning. 
Work the essay over carefully several times till you are 
sure everything is exactly logical and appropriate. 

Exercise 88. — Supplementary Reading. 

Franklin's Father Abraham was a preacher; and the 
modem preacher is a man like Emerson. 
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Read such portions of this essay as interest. you most; 
but do not overlook the last paragraph, and especially the 
last sentence of the paragraph, in which you will find the 
whole essay summarized. 

We have had some practice in formulating our own 
philosophy. As you read this essay, set down sentences 
that will suggest a continuation of your own philosophy 
of life, at first not thinking of the order of what you set 
down. 

When you have chosen six or eight principles that seem 
to you important, consider what would be the best order 
in which to explain them, and be prepared to give your 
reasons for the order of arrangement you decide on. 

Exercise 89. — Rewriting. 

Taking the principles of the philosophy which you have 
set in order, expand each into a paragraph by means of 
illustrations and descriptions taken from school life, — in 
other words, drawing upon your own experience every 
day, show how your philosophy really works in your own 
case. Very carefully revise your work, perfecting each 
sentence separately after all have been written, with thought 
only of what you are trying to say. 

THE GETTYSBURG SPEECH 
By Abraham Lincoln 

"Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Nov^^ we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it far above our poor power to add 
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or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can never forget, 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us — that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion — that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain — that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom — and 
that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth." 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Exercise 90. — Preparation and Oral Practice. 

It has been said that Lincoln's Gettysburg speech is the 
greatest piece of oratory ever uttered by human tongue. 
Try to find out just why it is so great. 

How many figures of speech do you find in the Gettys- 
burg speech? 

Mention some writing with which you are familiar 
which has more. 

Is there any alliteration or lofty language in this speech? 

Read aloud a paragraph which has more. 

Are there any epigrammatic short sentences in this 
speech ? 

Mention a passage of which you know which has more. 

Is there any illiteration or lofty language in this speech? 

Point out a passage which has more. 

The general subject of this speech is the existence and 
future welfare of a great nation for which thousands had 
sacrificed their lives. Is this a greater subject than Rus- 
kin's description of the mountain (Chapter VI), De Quin- 
ce's Dream-Fugue, Franklin's proverbs on "The Way to 
Wealth," or even the description in Ecclesiastes of the 
general mystery of life and death? 

Point out the steps by which this speech rises from one 
point of greatness to another. What would be the effect 
if the strongest thoughts were placed first and the weakest. 
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last? What is "climax" and what is "anti-climax"? (Look 
them up in the dictionary.) 

If your subject is great, do you need any figures of 
speeches, antitheses, balanced structures, or climaxes? If 
you need any, do you need many, or only a few? What 
would be the effect of using too many? Should the 
audience think of your subject or of your figures of 
speech, ^etc? What would be the effect if the audience 
were to be distracted a moment to figures of rhetoric? 
Conunit this speech to memory. 

Exercise 91. — Composition. 

Suppose you yourself were standing to-day on the spot 
where Lincoln stood, and were to make a short speech 
like his upon his assassination, the Civil War, and the 
battlefield of Gettysburg: write it out briefly, and work at 
it till it sounds perfectly smooth when you declaim it. 

Personal Experience Studies. 
Your Aim in Life. 

We all dream of what we want to do when we grow 
up. One wants to be a rich merchant, another a society 
queen, another a member of congress. 

Tell honestly what your ambition is, and what kind of 
person you would like to be. This will show what your 
real philosophy of life is. It may be quite impossible 
for you to attain your dream; no matter. Just tell what 
you would like to be if you only could. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HARMONY AND STYLE 

Irving and Hawthorne 

A work of literary art is like a piece of music: 
one false note makes a discord that spoils the effect 
of the whole. But it is useless to give rules for 
writing an harmonious style. When one sits down 
to write he should give his whole thought and 
energy to expressing himself forcibly and with the 
vital glow of an overpowering interest. An inter- 
esting thought expressed with force and suggestive- 
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ness is worth volumes of commonplaces couched in 
the most faultless language. The writer should 
never hesitate in choosing between perfectness of 
language and vigor. On the first writing verbal 
perfection should be sacrificed without a moment's 
hesitation. But when a story or essay has once 
been written, the writer will turn his attention to 
those small details of style. He must harmonize his 
language. He must polish. It is one of the most 
tedious processes in literature, and to the novice the 
most difficult on which to make a beginning. Yet 
there is nothing more surely a matter of labor and 
not of genius. It is for this that one masters gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and studies the individual uses of 
words. Carried to an extreme it is fatal to vitality 
of style. But human nature is more often prone to 
shirk, and this is the thing that is passed over from 
laziness. If you find one who declaims against the 
utmost care in verbal polish, you will find a lazy 
man. 

The beginner, however, rarely knows how to set 
to work, and this chapter is intended to give some 
practical hints. We assume that the student knows 
perfectly well what good grammar is, as well as the 
leading principles of rhetoric, and could easily cor- 
rect his faults in these if he should see them. There 
are several distinct classes of errors to look for: 
faults of grammar, such as the mixing of modes 
and tenses, and the agreement of verbs and particles 
in number when collective nouns are referred to; 
faults of rhetoric, such as the mixing of figures of 
speech; faults of taste, such as the use of words 
with a disagreeable or misleading atmosphere about 
them, though their strict meaning makes their use 
correct enough; faults of repetition of the same 
word in diflFering senses in the same sentence or 
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poetic sense; but if the majority of the readers of 
one's work always associate mellow with over-ripe 
fruit, to use it in its poetic sense would be disas- 
trous. 

The repetition of the same word many times in 
succeeding phrases is a figure of speech much used 
by certain recognized writers, and is a most valuable 
one. Nor should one be afraid of repetition when- 
ever clearness makes it necessary. But the repeti- 
tion of the same word in differing senses in adjoin- 
ing phrases is a fault to be strictly guarded against. 
The writer was himself once guilty of perpetrating 
the following abomination: "The form which rep- 
resented her, though idealized • somewhat, is an 
actual likeness elevated by the force of the sculp- 
tor's love into a form of surpassing beauty. It is 
her form reclining on a couch, only a soft, thin 
drapery covering her transparent form, her head 
slightly raised and turned to one side, and having 
concentrated in its form and posture the height of 
the whole figure's beauty." Careful examination 
will show that form, used five times in this para- 
graph, has at least three very slightly differing 
meanings, a fact which greatly adds to. the objec- 
tionableness of the recurrence of the sound. 

A writer who has a high regard for accuracy and 
completeness of expression is very liable to fall into 
tediousness in his explanations. He realizes that he 
is tedious, but he asks, "How can I say what I have 
to say without being tedious ?" Tediousness means 
that what is said is not worth saying at all, or that 
it can be said in fewer words. The best method of 
condensation is the use of some pregnant phrase or 
comparison which rapidly suggests the meaning 
without actually stating it. The art of using sug- 
gestive phrases is the secret of condensation. • 
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paragraph; faults of tediousness of phrasing or 
explanation; faults of lack of clearness in expres- 
sing the exact meaning ; faults of sentimental use of 
language, that is, falling into fine phrases which 
have no distinct meaning — the most discordant fault 
of all; faults of digression in the structure of the 
composition. 

This list is comprehensive of the chief points to 
look for in verbal revision. Faults of grammar 
need no explanation here. But we would say, Be- 
ware. The most skilled writers are almost con- 
stantly falling into errors of this kind, for they are 
the most subtle and elusive of all verbal failings. 
There is, indeed, but one certain way to be sure that 
they are all removed, and that is by parsing every 
word by grammatical formulae. It is a somewhat 
tedious method, but by practice one may weigh each 
word with rapidity, and it is only by considering 
each word alone that one may be sure that nothing 
is passed over. In the same way each phrase or 
sentence, or figure of speech, should be weighed 
separately, for its rhetorical accuracy. 

Faults of taste are detected by a much more deli- 
cate process than the application of formulae, but 
they almost invariably arise (if one's native sense 
is keen) from the use of a word in a perfectly 
legitimate and pure sense, when the public attaches 
to it an atmosphere (let us call it) which is vulgar 
or disagreeable. In such cases the word should be 
sacrificed, for the atmosphere of a word carries a 
hundred times more weight with the common reader 
than the strict and logical meaning. For instance, 
the word mellow is applied to over-ripe fruit, and to 
light of a peculiarly soft quality. If one is writing 
for a class of people who are familiar with the 
poets, it is proper enough to use the word in its 
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But in the rapid telling of a story or description 
of a scene, perhaps no fault is so surely fatal as a 
momentary lapse into meaningless fine phrases, or 
sentimentality. In writing a vivid description the 
author finds his pen moving even after he has fin- 
ished putting down every significant detail. He is 
not for the moment sure that he has finished, and 
thinks that to complete the picture, to "round it up," 
a few general phrases are necessary. But when he 
re-reads what he has written, he sees that it fails, 
for some unknown reason, of the power of effect on 
which he had counted. His glowing description 
seems tawdry, or overwrought. He knows that it 
is not possible that the whole is bad. But where is 
the difficulty? 

Almost invariably the trouble will be found to be 
in some false phrase, for one alone is enough to 
spoil a whole production. It is as if a single flat or 
sharp note is introduced into a symphony, producing 
a discord which rings through the mind during the 
whole performance. 

To detect the fault, go over the work with the 
utmost care, weighing each item of the description, 
and asking the question. Is that an absolutely neces- 
sary and true element of the picture I had in mind ? 
Nine times out of ten the writer will discover some 
sentence or phrase which may be called a "glittering 
generality," or that is a weak repetition of what has 
already been well said, or that is simply "fine" lan- 
guage — sentimentality of some sort. Let him ruth- 
lessly cut away that paragraph, sentence, or phrase, 
and then re-read. It is almost startling to observe 
how the removal or addition of a single phrase will 
change the effect of a description covering many 
pages. 

But often a long composition will lack harmony 
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of structure, a fault very different from any we haVe 
mentioned. Hitherto we have spoken of definite 
faults that must be cut out. It is as often necessary 
to make additions. 

In the first place, each paragraph must be bal- 
anced within itself. The language must be fluent 
and varied, and each thought or suggestion must 
flow easily and smoothly into the next unless abrupt- 
ness is used for a definite purpose. Likewise each 
successive stage of a description or dialogue must 
have its relative as well as its intrinsic value. The 
writer must study carefully the proportions of the 
parts, and nicely adjust and harmonize each to the 
other. .Every paragraph, every sentence, every 
phrase and word, should have its own distinct and 
clear meaning, and the writer should never allow 
himself to be in doubt as to the need or value of 
this or that. 

To secure harmony of style and structure is a 
matter of personal judgment and study. Though 
rules for it cannot be given, it will be found to be a 
natural result of following all the principles of 
grammar, rhetoric, and composition. But the hard 
work involved in securing this proportion and har- 
mony of structure can never be avoided or evaded 
without disastrous consequences. Toil, toil, toil! 
That should be every writer's motto if he aspires to 
success, even in the simplest forms of writing. 

The ambitious writer will not learn harmony of 
style from any single short selection, however per- 
fect such a composition may be in itself. It re- 
quires persistent reading, as well as very thoughtful 
reading, of the masters of perfect style. Two such 
masters are especially to be recommended — Irving 
and Hawthorne. And among their works, the best 
for such study are "The Sketchbook," especially 
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Rip Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
by Irving, and "The Scarlet Letter" and such short 
stories as "The Great Stone Face," by Hawthorne. 
To these may be added Thackeray's "Vanity Fair," 
Scott's "Ivanhoe," and Lamb's "Essays of Ella." 
These books should be read and re-read many times ; 
and whenever any composition is to be tested, it 
may conveniently be compared as to style to some 
part of one or other of these books. 

In conclusion we would say that the study of too 
many masterpieces is an error. It means that none 
of them are fully absorbed or mastered. The selec- 
tions here given, together with the volumes recom- 
mended above, may of course be judiciously supple- 
mented if occasion requires ; but as a rule, these will 
be found ample. Each type should be studied and 
mastered, one type after another. It would be a 
^ mistake to omit any one, even if it is a type that 
does not piarticularly interest the student, and is one 
he thinks he will never wish to use in its purity; 
mastery of it will enrich any other style that may be 
chosen; if it is found useful for shaping no more 
than a single sentence, it is to be remembered that 
that sentence may shape the destinies of a life. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK AND FOLLOWING. 

General Review Exercise. 

We have now completed a long series of compositions, 
most of which have been rewritten a number of times. 

Perfection is the result of writing and rewriting many 
times. At the conclusion of this course we should be far 
ahead of where we started as to general ability to express 
ourselves effectively and correctly. We should understand 
better how to arrange our thoughts in paragraphs, how to 
detect weaknesses in our sentences, and how to correct 
those weaknesses. 

Now take your best efforts, to the number of twelve or 
fifteen. 
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First, arrange these in the order of their excellence as 
you value them, and write a brief statement of just why 
you think one is superior to another. Take each in its 
order, and after writing down its title, state in a sentence 
or two why you think it is good and what you believe to 
be its weaknesses. The latter is just as important as the 
former, for by this time you ought to be able to know 
wherein you are weak as a writer. 

Second, take the paragraph you know to be weak in 
each effort, -giving one day to each composition, and write 
at least three new versions, selecting that one which you 
finally believe to be the best of all, and being prepared to 
read the whole paper with this paragraph or these para- 
graphs substituted. Make such changes in the remainder of 
the paper as the change in this paragraph or paragraphs 
may seem to make necessary. 

In the class, read aloud the entire paper as originally 
written, and then as rewritten, and invite the other mem- 
bers to discuss the question as to whether you have really 
improved your work, and wherein defects still lie. 

Alternating this work with reading the authors referred 
to in the preceding chapters will add to the interest and 
improve the quality of the work. From this point on the 
work becomes so personal that it cannot be outlined in a 
textbook. The method of study has been illustrated so 
many times that all will be familiar with it, and the same 
method of study may be continued indefinitely as may be 
needed. 



PART II 

Ejcercises in Story Writing 

CONSTRUCTION 

There are different kinds of construction, as nar- 
rative construction, expository or descriptive con- 
struction, and argumentative construction. Narra- 
tive construction, or the construction required in the 
telling of a story, is by far the easiest, since the 
instinct is usually a good guide from point to point. 
At the same time it is susceptible of the greatest 
variety in the manner of using words. 

There is a vast difference between creative story 
writing, and story writing as a composition exercise. 
Young persons who have had little experience with 
life are usually entirely lost when called upon for 
creative effort ; but story writing upon good models, 
with material supplied, is an easy and extremely 
effective composition exercise. 

It affords opportunity for an interesting study of 
life, something sadly neglected in teaching composi- 
tion as a rule, yet the most important element of all 
in getting results; for without thoughts we cannot 
write or express ourselves, and the teaching of 
thinking has a far stronger effect on the use of 
language than anything else imaginable. 

Each of the following lessons is expected to 
occupy about a week. 

The program for study may be somewhat as fol- 
lows : 

179 
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First day, oral narrative ; 

Second day, written narrative ; 

Third day, re-examination of the original story; 

Fourth day, rewriting. 

All of the stories referred to will be found in "A 
Selection from the World's Greatest Short Stories," 
edited by Sherwin Cody. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SHORT 
STORY WRITING 

First, Find a Good Idea. 

1. The first thing in writing a short story is to 
have a striking idea, situation, or trait of character, 
and only one. Few people can sit down and evolve 
a situation out of their heads. They must hit on it 
accidentally in some way. And the situation, idea, 
or trait of character must be very simple, or it 
won't go into a short story without crowding. The 
length of the story should be the same as the big- 
ness of the idea, no bigger and no smaller, and to 
make a story longer or shorter than just as long as 
the idea is to spoil the story. 

2. The next requisite for writing a good story 
is to get into a natural frame of mind, so as not to 
be trying very hard to write a good story, yet giving 
one's whole attention to it. With young people the 
frame of mind is everything, usually; too much 
eagerness makes the tale strained in style and harsh ; 
too much indiflference makes it trivial or slipshod. 
Unless the writer can get into a state of equilibrium 
he might as well give up all idea of success in story 
writing. 

Stick Closely to the Theme. 

3. Having an idea, and being in a natural, 
healthy state of mind, our young author sits down 
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to write his story, and he is very likely to fix his 
eyes away off on a general idea in space. But that 
is fatal. He must have something definite to look 
at. Observe Maupassant in "The Necklace." He 
begins, "She was one of those pretty and charming 
girls who are sometimes, as if by a mistake of des- 
tiny, bom in a family of clerks." Now this story 
is only about eighteen hundred words long, but 
Maupassant uses up about three hundred at once 
in describing this woman. He tells how she dressed, 
what sort of things she had in the house, what she 
wished she had, what sort of^a^man her husband 
was, what they had for dinner, and her dreams and 
' wishes. You feel quite well acquainted with the 
woman, as if she were your next-door neighbor. 
And all the rest of the story is about this woman, 
what happened to her, how she was delighted and 
disappointed, etc. Her husband is hardly men- 
tioned. It is a story about this woman who has 
interested you, and everything is left out but her 
experience. 

How Unity Is Preserved. 

4. Having a start, it is not difficult to go straight 
ahead to the end successfully, in a simple and nat- 
ural manner. But still it is often puzzling to know 
what to select and what to reject of the many things 
that may present themselves to the mind. The 
invariable rule should be : Put in nothing that has 
not a bearing on the catastrophe of the story, and 
leave out nothing that has. It is a great temptation, 
if one has a fine moral sentence, an apt phrase, or a 
terse anecdote or general observation, to put it in 
just where it comes into the mind. But the artistic 
story writer will sacrifice absolutely everything of 
that sort to the interest of the story. That is to 
him everything. But apparently trivial details that 
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are in the thread of the story must all be put in. 
In "The Necklace" Maupasant tells how the wife 
tore open the letter of invitation, how she looked 
when she read it, what she said and what her hus- 
band answered ; then how she went to get the neck- 
lace, what her friend said, and what she isaid. But 
you will notice that he sticks close to the woman of 
whom he is telling the story. Everything about her 
is of interest. Nothing else is. 

Clever Use of Contrasts. 

5. The secret of giving strength to a story is in 
a clever use of contrasts. A story that has been 
true to the preceding rules will be a correct story, 
but it will probably be weak unless it has strong 
contrasts in it, and to make strong contrasts one 
must match one description against another in each 
detail. In "The Necklace" notice the skillful con- 
trast in the latter part of the story of what Madame 
Loisel actually did with what in the first part of the 
story she wanted to do. She wanted luxuries, serv- 
ants, a fine house; but they dismissed the servant 
they had, rented a garret under the roof, etc. Each 
fact in the last part is matched with a corresponding 
dream in the first part. Then at the very end of 
the story, her friend, who is rich, and still remains 
young, with smooth, white hands, is brought face 
to face with madame, who is grown old and has red, 
hard-looking hands. This constant and skillful use 
of contrast and cross-contrast makes the real 
strength of Maupassant. 

The Denouement. 

6. But everything tends to the bringing out of a 
single idea, or particular thought of some kind, 
without which a story is valueless. The reader 
expects it, and if it isn't up to his expectations he 
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says the story is a failure, and when he has once 
gotten it he doesn't care to read any further. He 
may read on to the end just out of curiosity, to see 
if anything more does happen. But if there is 
nothing more he is disappointed. In "The Neck- 
lace" Maupassant does not hint at his real idea until 
the very end, and when he has said the supposed 
diamond necklace was paste he stops short. The 
reader says to himself irresistibly, "Oh, the irony of 
fate !" and he is ten times more pleased than if Mau- 
passant had said it himself, though no one could 
doubt that he was thinking it all the time he wrote 
the story. 

Fiction as a Fine Art. 

There are two perfect artists, the innocent and 
unconscious child and the trained man of letters to 
whom art has become a second nature. The first 
of these is the young girl, who, in the fullness of 
her dreams, utters prophecies and instinctively finds 
the aptest language in which to clothe her inspira- 
tion. The other is the mature man, who, in his 
perfect command of that exquisite instrument called 
language, can with certainty play upon our emotions 
and thoughts as does the great violinist. ' The bow. 
touches the strings, now lightly and softly, now 
firmly, producing deep chords; now quickly, while 
the fingers leap from lowest A to highest E. We 
know not how it is that these complicated gymnas- 
tics give birth to that which grips our heart-strings, 
but before we are aware we have forgotten gym- 
nastics, violin, bow, and player, and live in a new, 
strange world. This is genius after long and pain- 
ful training, as the work of the young girl was the 
natural outburst of the divine imprisoned within us. 

But we are not prophets or prophetesses. Per- 
haps we are at best but appreciative listeners. It is 
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no mean thing to be an appreciative listener, for 
without listeners the finest music falls on the empty 
air and is lost forever ; and lacking the great audi- 
ence it is doubtful if the great music would ever be 
produced. 

However the question of art, either the art of 
music or the art of novel-writing, may affect the 
inspired prophet or the masterful artist, to us it is 
a practical everyday matter. If we are listeners, it 
means for us a clew by which we may unravel the 
thread of beauty and so come to understand it; if 
we are dumb prophets, it is the practical problem of 
how we may break down the barrier that seems to 
stand between us and expression. Our inspiration 
may be but a feeble flicker, unimportant in the great 
histor)^ of the world, but for us and those imme- 
diately about us it is of the greatest importance. 
We have a thought or feeling that may inspire or 
help some other human being, and we wish to utter 
it: how shall we do it? The answer to that ques- 
tion is to us the most burning in the world. 

Value of Artistic Expression. 

There is perhaps not one of us who does not feel 
the need, at some time or other, to write, to say 
something in the most effective way, to express him- 
self with art — for, in my definition, art is effec- 
tiveness. A righteously indignant letter written so 
that it bites deeply and effectively is artistic; a 
speech uttered with healing kindness and alleviating 
sweetness is also the result of art, conscious or un- 
conscious. The writing of an effective letter or the 
uttering of an effective speech is a matter of the 
greatest importance to every one of us, and so there 
is not one of us but is interested in the fine art of 
language. 
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Mastery of Language Necessary. 

Fiction requires the most comprehensive use of 
language, fpr it must adjust itself to every phase 
of life. It describes in the gentle and pervasive 
manner of the essay; like the orator, it becomes 
eloquent on the great needs of human existence; 
like the drama it moves us by the development of 
great actions; it may have the rhythm and sweet- 
ness of poetry, or the hard, matter of fact style of 
history; and finally, by a gift of its own, it may 
enter sympathetically into the closet and become 
our confessor, soothing us in our troubles, admon- 
ishing us against sins we had not admitted even 
to ourselves. ^ 

To master the art of fiction, then, is to master 
language in its most comprehensive form as an 
instrument for moving emotions ; and to study the art 
of fiction is to study language, for us the English 
language. How shall we do this? What are the 
secrets? Can you tell us something, anything? 

In a diary of Maupassant's, which he published 
under the title "Afloat," is an account of a strange 
old couple in Corsica. The incident there described 
precisely as the facts came to him, he afterward 
converted into one of his most striking stories. No 
more vivid illustration of what the art of short 
story writing really is could be imagined than is 
afforded by a comparison of these two treatments 
of the same facts. One is history, one is art.* 

In comparing these two versions of the same 
story we get a glimpse into the laboratory of a 
literary artist. As it were, we catch him in the very 

♦For a detailed comparison of these two versions see "Story 
Writing and Journalism," in the series "The Art of Writing 
and Speaking the English Language," where the account in 
the diary is quoted, as well as a portion of the final story. 
Liet the teacher read this chapter to the class. 
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act of creating a masterpiece, and we observe the 
whole process of his art. 

Study of Literary Construction. 

Let us now turn to the construction pf a story 
for ourselves. 

The first problem that confronts us is the choice 
of subject, of material; for art is but the vehicle, 
and of comparatively small importance beside the 
golden thought. The secret of success in all kinds 
of writing is what is said, much more than hozv it 
is said. All the art in the world will not make a 
ram's horn into a marble statue. We must get started 
upon the right road, or we shall never "arrive." 
Even if our destination is only ten steps away, we 
shall not get there unless we steer at the precise 
angle required. 

We must remember that art is not for ourselves 
but for some one else, for the man who is to see it, 
the man who is to hear it, the man who is to read it. 
The standard and test of everything are his emo- 
tions, his interests, his perceptions, his desires, his 
requirements of information or amusement. I can- 
not emphasize it enough, that if you would be ef- 
fective in the use of language, you must speaW 
to some one, no matter whom. Forget yourself, 
your ambition, your morbid or vain heart. Live 
and die in the thought of another, bring a readable 
thought to another, and you will become a great 
artist almost without knowing it. If you interest 
some one, and see that you interest him, you are 
succeeding; if your work excites only a dull tolera- 
tion, fling it into the fire. 

Distance Lends Enchantment. 

And now I will astonish you by saying that it is 
as fatal to know your subject too well as it is not 
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to know it at all. What poetry can the chemist 
extract from his vile messes, or the astronomer 
from his minute mathematical calculations? And 
yet the essential truths of chemistry and astronomy 
are among the most beautiful in all the range of our 
knowledge. To see their beauty, however, we must 
look at them from a distance, in perpective. 

The best artist of all is Time. What we have 
once known intimately and forgotten will gradually 
return to the memory under the alchemy of imagi- 
nation, unessentials all lopped away, what is im- 
portant and interesting standing out like a silvery 
cloud on a moonlight night. Wordsworth said that 
the artist in prose or poetry cannot describe by 
direct vision, but only by looking at the reflected 
image of memory. It is quite true, and perhaps 
that is why real artistic success so seldom comes 
to the very young, but is reserved for the maturity 
of life.* 

And next to the material which has been sifted 
by Time is that which comes to us as first impres- 
sions. Here we are struck by the large outlines, 
not by the petty details, and the first secret of art 
is to grasp the essential, the outlines. 

Three Kinds of Material. 

The material for a story must be of three distinct 
kinds. Three elements go to the making of artistic 
fiction, and the omission of any one of them is fatal 
to success. The art of fiction is the art of com- 
bining these three things. First, we must have 
a strange or curious incident, which will arrest the 
attention, and focus it upon our tale. Then we 

♦The lyric poets, such as Burns, Shelley, Keats, and By- 
ron, did their best work very early; but the great prose 
witers, including nearly all the novelists, except Dickens, 
attained success only in mature life. Even Dickens was 
old in experience when he wrote "Pickwick" at twenty-four. 
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must have a principle of life, a meanmg, a moral, 
which will clutch the heart and hold our interest. 
The reader cares not what happened to you; but 
if in your story he can find some solution for his 
own difficulties, some principle which he can apply 
to his own thinking, his own life, he is enthralled. 
And lastly, we must have a character, who is the 
concrete embodiment of both our incident and our 
principle of life. Mere incidents are history, the 
records we find in the newspapers ; moral principles 
taken alone are sermons. When both are united 
and made concrete in an actual human character 
we have the dramatic, without which fiction cannot 
exist. 

"The Necklace'" Analyzed. 

You have heard of the woman who borrowed 
the diamond necklace, wore it to a ball, and lost it. 
She was too proud to tell her friend she had lost 
the necklace, and attempted to replace it without 
the substitution being detected. There are people 
as proud as that, plenty of them. To have bor- 
rowed a necklace she must have been poor. The 
task of replacing it must have required years. And 
at the end of years perhaps she would have told her 
friend, and then she would have been informed 
that the supposed diamond necklace was paste. 
Such is fate ! How well we know with what ironies 
life is filled ! Let us write a story of the irony of 
fate. 

This is the point of interest from which we must 
start. It requires thinking to originate the plot of 
a good story. It needs a comprehension of the deep 
principles of life, a realization of the very heart of 
being, even to get started upon the right track. 

Insight Into Character. 
But let us analyze more deeply. This woman^ 
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who was she ? To have borrowed a diamond neck- 
lace there must have been a deep passion of vanity 
in her nature. She loved balls, finery, conquest of 
hearts. She dreamed of that which she had not, 
and because she was poor, could never have. And 
there must have been others involved in the fin^l 
catastrophe with her — ^a father, husband, brothers 
or sisters. What of them? Did they not have to 
pay the penalty of her misfortune, the price of her 
vanity ? ^ 

And to replace that bauble ! There could have 
been no more parties then, no more dreams, nothing 
but toil. Her whole life is changed, its channel is 
turned completely about. Who of us does not 
know what toil, what hard work is ! We know how 
it makes the hands swollen and ugly, the eyes dull, 
the cheeks pallid. Work is the enemy of vanity and 
charms. Beauty fades before it, love dies. 

THE NEqKLACE 

By Guy de Maupassant 

« 

She was one of those pretty and charming girls 
who, as if by a mistake of destiny, are born in a 
family of clerks. She had no dowry, no expecta- 
tions, no means of becoming known, understood, 
loved, wedded by any rich and distinguished man; 
and so she let herself be married to a petty clerk 
in the Bureau of Public Instruction. 

She was simple in her dress because she could 
not be elaborate, but she was as unhappy as if she 
had fallen from a higher rank, for with women 
there is no distinction of higher and lower: their 
beauty, their grace, and their natural charm fill the 
place of birth and family. Natural delicacy, in- 
stinctive elegance, a lively wit, are the ruling forces 
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in the social realm, and make daughters of the 
common people the equals of the finest ladies. 

She suffered ceaselessly, feeling herself born for 
all the refinements and luxuries of life She suf- 
fered from the poverty of her home as she locked 
at the dirty walls, the worn-out chairs, the ugly 
curtains. All those things of which another woman 
of her station would have been quite unconscious 
tortured her and made her indignant The sight 
of the country girl who was maid-of-all-work in 
her humble household filled her almost with des- 
peration. 

She dreamed of echoing halls hung with Oriental 
draperies and lighted by tall bronze candelabra, 
while two tall footmen in knee-breeches drowsed 
in great armchairs by reason of the heating stove's 
oppressive warmth. She dreamed of splendid par- 
lors furnished in rare old silks, of carved cabinets 
loaded with priceless curiosities, and of entrancing 
little boudoirs just right for afternoon chats with 
bosom friends — men famous and sought after, the 
envy and the desire of all the other women. 

When she sat down to dinner at a little table 
covered with a cloth three days old, and looked 
across at her husband as he uncovered the soup 
and exclaimed with an air of rapture, "Oh, the 
deUcious stew! I- know nothing better than that," 
she dreamed of dainty dinners, of shining silver- 
ware, of tapestries which peopled the walls with 
antique figures and. strange birds in fairy forests ; 
she dreamed of delicious viands served in wonder- 
ful dishes, of whispered gallantries heard with a 
sphinx-like smile as you eat the pink flesh of a 
trout or the wing of a bird. 

She had no dresses, no jewels, nothing; and she 
loved only that, she felt made for that. She was 
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filled with a desire to please, to be envied, to be 
bewitching and sought after. She had a rich friend, 
a former schoolmate at the convent, whom she no 
longer wished to visit because she suffered so 
much when she came home. For whole days at 
a time she wept without ceasing in bitterness and 
hopeless misery. 

• • • • • • 

Now, one evening her. husband came home with 
a triumphant air, holding in his hand a large 
envelope. 

"There,'' said he, "there is something for you." 
She quickly tore open the paper and drew out a 
printed card, bearing these words: — 

"The Minister of Public Instruction and Mme. 
Georges Ramponneau request the honor of M. and 
Mme. Loisel's company at the palace of the Minis- 
try, Monday evening, January 18th.'' 

Instead of being overcome with delight, as her 
husband expected, she threw the invitation on the 
table with disdain, murmuring: 

What do you wish me to do with that?" 
Why, my dear, I thought you would be pleased. 
You never go out, and it is such a fine opportun- 
ity, this! I had awful trouble in getting it. 
Every one wants to go; it is very select, and they 
are not giving many invitations to clerks. You 
will see the whole official world." 

She looked at him with irritation, and said, im- 
patiently : 

"What do you wish me to put on my back if I 
go? 

He had not thought of that. He stammered: 

"Why, the dress you go to the theatre in. It 
seems all right to me." 

He stopped, stupefied, distracted, on seeing that 
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his wife was crying. Two great tears descended 
slowly from the corners of her eyes toward the 
corners of her mouth. He stuttered: 

"What's the matter? What's the matter?'' 

By a violent effort she subdued her feelings and 
replied in a calm voice, as she wiped her wet 
cheeks : 

"Nothing. Only I have no dress and conse- 
quently I cannot go to this ball. Give your invita- 
tion to some friend whose wife is better equipped 
than I." 

He was in despair. . He replied*. 

"Let us see, Mathilde. How much would it cost, 
a suitable dress, which you could wear again on 
future occasions, something very simple?" 

She reflected for some seconds, computing the 
cost, and also wondering what sum she could ask 
without bringing down upon herself an immediate 
refusal and an astonished exclamation from the 
economical clerk. 

At last she answered hesitatingly : 

"I don't know exactly, but it seems to me that 
with four hundred francs I could manage." 

He turned a trifle pale, for he had been saving 
juFt that sum to buy a gun and treat himself to a 
little hunting the following summer, in the country 
near Nanterre, with a few friends who went there 
to shoot larks of a Sunday. 

However, he said: 

"Well, I think I can give you four hundred 
fiancs. But see that you have a pretty dress." 

• ••••• 

The day of the ball drew near, and Madame Loisel 
seemed sad, unhappy, anxious. Her dress was 
ready, however. Her husband said to her one 
evening : 



1 
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"What is the matter? Come, youVe been look- 
ing queer these last three days." 

And she replied: 

"It worries me that I have no jewels, not a single 
stone, nothing to put on. I shall look wretched 
enough. I would almost rather not go to this 
party." 

He answered: 

"You might wear natural flowers. They are very 
fashionable this season. For ten francs you can get 
two or three magnificent roses." 

She was not convinced. 

"No; there is nothing more humiliating than to 
look poor among women who are rich." 

But her husband cried : 

"How stupid of you! Go and find your friend 
Madame Forestier and ask her to lend you some 
jewels. You are intimate enough with her for 
that." 

She uttered a cry of joy. 

"Of course. I had not thought of that." 

The next day she went to her friend's house and 
told her distress. 

Madame Forestier went to her handsome ward- 
robe, took out a large casket, brought it back, opened 
it, and said to Madame Loisel: 

"Choose, my dear." 

She saw first of all some bracelets, then a pearl 
necklace, then a Venetian cross, gold and precious 
stones of wonderful workmanship. She tried on 
the ornaments before the glass, hesitated, could not 
make up her mind to part with them, to give them 
back. She kept asking: 

"You have nothing else?" 

"Why, yes. See, I do not know what will please 
you." 
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All at once she discovered, in a black satin box, 
a splendid diamond necklace, and her heart began 
to beat with immoderate desire. Her hands trem- 
bled as she took it. She fastened it around her 
throat, over her high-necked dress, and stood lost 
in ecstasy as she loolced at herself. 

Then she asked, hesitating, full of anxiety : 

"Would you lend me that — only that?" 

"Why, yes, certainly." 

She sprang upon the neck of her friend, embraced 
her rapturously, then fled with her treasure. 

m • m m • ' • 

The day of the ball arrived. Madame Loisel was 
a success. She was prettier than all the others, 
elegant, gracious, smiling, and crazy with joy. All 
the men stared at her, asked her name, tried to be 
introduced. All the cabinet officials wished to 
waltz with her. The minister noticed her. 

She danced with intoxication, with passion, made 
drunk with pleasure, forgetting all in the triumph 
of her beauty, in the glory of her success, in a sort 
of mist of happiness, the result of all this homage, 
all this admiration, all these awakened desires, this 
victory so complete and so sweet to the heart of 
woman. 

She left about four o'clock in the morning. Her 
husband had been sleeping since niidnight in a 
little deserted anteroom with three other gentlemen, 
whose wives were having a good time. 

He threw about her shoulders the wraps which 
he had brought for her to go out in, the modest 
wraps of common life, whose poverty contrasted 
sharply with the elegance of the ballroom toilet. 
She felt this and wished to escape, that she might 
not be noticed by the other women who were envel- 
oping themselves in costly furs. 
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Loisel held her back. 

"Wait here ; you will catch cold outside. I will 
go and find a cab." 

But she would not listen to him, and rapidly 
descended the stairs. When they were at last in 
the street, they could find no carriage, and began 
to look for one, crying after the cabmen they saw 
passing at a distance. 

They walked down toward the Seine in despair, 
shivering with the cold; At last they found. on the 
quay one of those ancient nocturnal coupes that 
one sees in Paris only after dark, as if they were 
ashamed to display their wretchedness during the 
day. 

They were put down at their door in the Rue 
des Martyrs, and sadly mounted the steps to their 
apartments. It was all over, for her. And as for 
him, he reflected that he must be at his office at 
ten o'clock. 

She took off the wraps which enveloped her 
shoulders before the glass, to take a final look at 
herself in all her glory. But suddenly she uttered 
a cry. She no longer had the necklace about her 
neck! 

Her husband, already half undressed, inquired: 

"What is the matter?" 

She turned madly toward him. 

"I have — I have — I no longer have Madame 
Forestier's necklace." 

He stood up, distracted. 

"What! — ^how! — it is impossible!" 

They looked in the folds of her dress, in the 
folds of her cloak, in the pockets, everywhere. 
They could not find a trace of it. 

He asked : 
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"You are sure you still had it when you left the 
ball?" 

"Yes. I felt it in' the vestibule at the palace/' 

"But if you had lost it in the street we should 
have heard it fall. It must be in the cab." 

"Yes. That's probably it. Did you take the 
number ?" 

"No. And you, you did not notice it?^' 

"No." 

They looked at each other thunderstruck. At 
last Loisel put on his clothes again. 

"I am going back," said he, "over every foot of 
the way we came, to see if I shall not find it." 

So he started. She remained in her ball dress 
without strength to go to bed, sitting on a chair, 
with no fire, her mind a blank. 

Her husband returned about seven o'clock. He 
had found nothing. 

He went to police headquarters, to the news- 
papers to offer a reward, to the cab companies, 
everywhere, in short, where a suspicion of hope led 



him. 



She watched all day, in the same state of blank 
despair before this frightful disaster. 

Loisel returned in the evening with cheeks hol- 
low and pale; he had found nothing. 

"You must write to your friend," said he, "that 
you have broken the clasp of her necklace and that 
you are having it repaired. It will give us time to 
turn around." 

She wrote at his dictation. 

At the end of a week they had lost all hope. 
And Loisel, looking five years older, declared: 
"We must consider how to replace the ornament." 
The next day they took the box which had con- 
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'tained it, and went to the place of the jeweler 
whose name they found inside. He consulted his 
books. 

"It was not I, madame, who sold the necklace; 
I must simply have furnished the casket." 

Then they went from jeweler to jeweler, look- 
ing for an ornament like the other, consulting their 
memories, both sick with chagrin and anguish. 

They found, in a shop at the Palais-Royal, a 
string of diahionds which seemed to them exactly 
what they were looking for. It was worth forty 
thousand francs. They could have it for thirty-six 
thousand. 

So they begged the jeweler not to sell it for 
three days. And they made an arrangement that 
he should take it back for thirty-four thousand 
francs if the other were found before the end of 
February. 

Loisel had eighteen thousand francs which his 
father had left him. He would borrow the rest. 

He did borrow, asking a thousand francs of one, 
five hundred of another, five louis here, three louis 
there. He gave notes, made ruinous engagements, 
dealt with usurers, with all the tribe of money- 
lenders. He compromised the rest of his life, 
risked his signature without knowing if he might 
not be involving his honor, and, terrified by the 
anguish yet to come, by the black misery about to 
fall upon him, by the prospect of every physical 
privation and every mental torture, he went to get 
the new necklace, and laid down on the dealer's 
counter thirty-six thousand francs. 

When Madame Loisel took the ornament back to 
Madame Forestier, the latter said coldly: 

"You should have returned it sooner, for I might 
have needed it." 
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She did not open the case, to the relief of her 
friend. If she had detected the substitution, what 
would she have thought? What would she have 
said? Would she have taken her friend for a 
thief? 



Madame Loisel now knew the horrible life of the 
needy; moreover, all at once she took her part 
heroically. They must pay this frightful debt. 
She would pay it. They dismissed their maid, they 
gave up their apartment, they rented another under 
the roof. 

She came to know the drudgery of housework, 
the odious cares of the kitchen. She washed the 
dishes, using her rosy nails on the J^reasy pots and 
the bottoms of the saucepans. She washed the 
dirty linen, the shirts and the dishcloths, which she 
hung to dry on a line; she carried the garbage 
down to the street every morning, and carried up 
the water, stopping at each landing to rest. And, 
dressed like a woman of the people, she went to the 
fruiterer's, the grocer's, the butcher's, her basket 
on her arm, bargaining, abusing, defending sou by 
sou her miserable money. 

Each month they had to pay some notes, renew 
others, obtain more time. 

The husband worked evenings neatly footing up 
the account books of some tradesman, and often 
far into the night he sat copying manuscript at five 
sous a page. 

And this life lasted ten years. 

At the end of ten years they had paid everything 
—everything, with the exactions of usury and the 
accumulations of compound interest. 

Madame Loisel seemed old now. She had be- 
come the woman of impoverished households — 
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strong and hard and rough. With hair half 
combed, with skirts awry, and reddened I^tnds, she 
talked loud as she washed the floor with great 
swishes of water. But sometimes, when her hus- 
band was at the office, she sat down near the win- 
dow and thought of that evening at the ball so long 
ago, when she had been so beautiful and so feted. 
What would have happened if she had not lost 
that necklace? Who knows, who knows? How 
strange life is, how changeful ! How little a thing 
is needed for us to be lost or to be saved ! 



But one Sunday, as she was going for a walk in 
the Champs Elysees to refresh hereself after the 
labors of the week, all at once she saw a woman 
walking with a child. It was Madame Forestier, 
still young, still beautiful, still charming. 

Madame Loisel was agitated. Should she speak 
to her? Why, of course. And now that she had 
paid, she would tell her all. Why not? 

She went up. 

"Bonjour, Jeanne." 

The other, astonished to be addressed so famil- 
iarly by this woman of the people, did not recog- 
nize her. 

"But — madame — I do not know you. You must 
have made a mistake." 

"No, I am Mathilde Loisel." 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

"Oh ! my poor Mathilde, how changed you are !" 

"Yes, I have had days hard enough since I saw 
you, days wretched enough — and all because of 
you !" 

"Me? How so?" 

"You remember that necklace of diamonds that 
you lent me to wear to the ministerial ball?" 
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"Yes. Well?" 
"Well,. I lost it." 



"How? But you returned it to me." 

"I returned to you another exactly like it. These 
ten years we've been paying for it. You know it 
was not easy for us, who had nothing. At last it 
is over, and I am very glad." 

Madame Forestier stood staring at her. 

"You say that you bought a necklace of diamonds 
to replace mine?" 

"Yes; you did not notice it, then? They were 
very like." 

And she smiled with a proud and naive pleasure. 

Madame Forestier, deeply moved, took both her 
hands. 

"Oh, my poor Mathilde ! Why, my necklace was 
paste. It was worth five hundred francs at most." 

Example of Method Used. 

The following story is modeled on Maupassant's 
"The Necklace." The two versions should be 
closely studied side by side, for the kind of recon- 
struction which is here illustrated is of precisely 
the kind which will be required throughout our 
study of short story writing. The changes made 
are few, but they require thorough knowledge of 
human nature, a nice sense of logical consistency, 
and delicacy of artistic touch. By 'following a model 
like this, we have our eye always on that which is 
good, and there is no chance for us to wander away 
into unprofitable fields — the great bane of the am- 
ateur short story writer. 

A translation is not always the best model of 
pure English, and we should study translations 
from Maupassant chiefly for plot structure, turn- 
ing to such perfect masters as Thackeray, Steven- 
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son, Irving, and Hawthorne for models of perfect 
• English, and for a free and natural style in pleasant 
contrast with the highly polished artificiality of 
Maupassant. 

Let us begin our story by describing the heroine 
as a Chicago girl, unmarried and in poor circum- 
stances. 

THE NECKLACE 
In Reconstructed Form. 

She was one of those pretty and charming girls 
who are sometimes, as if by a mistake of destiny, 
born in a poor family. She had no hopes of for- 
tune, no fine dresses, no invitations to the homes of 
the great and rich, where she might have won the 
love of a polished and wealthy man. 

Each day she went to work in a great millinery 
and dry goods store, where by the most tiring toil 
she earned a bare pittance to aid her father in the 
support of her motherless young brothers and 
sisters. And there she saw constantly all the fine 
ladies who came to buy costly dress-goods, or to 
select beautiful tapestries and rare ornaments, and 
she, noticed their rustling silk garments and delicate 
perfume. 

She herself wore simple frocks because she 
could not have rich ones, but she was as unhappy 
as if she had really fallen from her proper station, 
since with women there is neither rich nor poor, high 
nor low ; and beauty, grace, and charm act instead 
of all the gifts that money, culture, and education 
can bestow. Natural fineness, instinct for what 
is elegant, suppleness of wit, are the sole hierarchy, 
and make from women of the uneducated the equals 
of the very greatest ladies. 

She suffered ceaselessly, feeling herself born for 
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all the delicacies and all the luxuries. She suf- 
fered from the shabbiness of the house she lived in,- 
from the wretched look of the walls, from the worn- 
out chairs, from the ugliness of the cheap curtains. 
AH those things, of which another woman of her 
station in life would never have been even conscious, 
tortured her and made her angry. The sight of the 
little German girl that came in sometimes to help 
do up the work on washing-days aroused in her 
regrets which were despairing and distracted dreams. 
She thought of the great marble halls, with their 
carved oak furniture, and of the footmen in knee- 
breeches and glossy shirt-fronts who open the door 
for you and do nothing else all day. She thought 
of the large parlors, fitted up with antique tapestries, 
of the queer old furniture, and of the coquettish 
perfumed boudoirs made for talks at five o'clock 
with intimate friends, with men famous and sought 
after, whom all women envy and whose attention 
they all desire. 

When she sat down to dinner before the table 
with a cloth three days old, and her father would 
exclaim, "Well, Irish stew ain't so bad ! IVe eaten 
worse in my day !" she thought of dainty dinners, 
of shining silverware, of tapestry which peopled 
the walls with ancient personages and with strange 
birds flying in the midst of a fairy forest ; and she 
thought of delicious dishes served on marvelous 
plates, and of the whispered gallantries which you 
listen to with a spinx-like smile, while you are 
eating the pink flesh of a trout or the wing of a 
quail. 

She had no ball dresses, no jewels, nothing. And 
she loved nothing but that ; she felt made for that. 
She would so have liked to please, to be envied, to 
be charming, to be sought after I 
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She had a friend, a former school-mate, who 
was rich, and whom she did not like to go to see 
any more, because she suffered so much when she 
came back. 

One evening she came home from her work 
bearing a square envelope in her hand, and with a 
more than usually dejected expression on her face. 
Her father came forward to kiss her, and observing 
how melancholy she was, he asked, "What is the 
matter, dear?" and the only thing he could think 
of was that she had lost her position and they 
would have to pinch to send the children away to 
school. 

"Read that," she said, curtly, and went to put her 
hat and cloak away. 

With trembling hands he opened the perfumed 
envelope and read the following : 

"Mr. and Mrs. Stewart request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Miss Jervis's company at their home on 
Monday evening, January 18th." 

The address given was that of the chief proprietor 
of the establishment where Lucy worked. Her 
father was puzzled at her air of dejection. 

"But, my dear, I should think you would be 
delighted. You never go out, and this is such a 
fine opportunity. Just think how few invitations 
like this are given to clerks. The Stewarts are in 
the very best set, you know." 

She looked at him with an irritated eye and said 
impatiently, "What do you suppose I am to wear 
to a swell reception like this ?" 

He had not thought of that; he stammered: 

"Why, the dress you go to the theatre in. It 
looks very well to me." 

He stopped, disconcerted, seeing that his daughter 
was crying. Two great tears descended slowly from 
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the corners of her eyes towards the comers of 
her mouth. He stuttered: "What's the matter, 
child; what's the matter?" 

But by a violent effort she had conquered her 
grief and she replied with a calm voice while she 
Wiped her wet cheeks: "Nothing; only I have no 
dress and therefore I can't go to this reception. 
I will give my invitation to some other girl who 
has more money than I to buy dresses." 

The old man was in despair. He resumed, try- 
ing to take her hand : "Come Lucy, let me see. How 
much would it cost, a suitable dress, something very 
simple?" 

She reflected several seconds, making her calcu- 
lations and wondering also what sum she could 
ask without drawing on herself an immediate re- 
fusal and a frightened exclamation from her father, 
who all his life had been used to economize. Finally 
she replied, hesitatingly: 

"I don't know exactly, but I think I could manage, 
with the discount I could get at the store, on thirty 
dollars." 

He had grown a little pale, because he was laying 
aside just that amount to buy a new overcoat and 
perhaps a hat and pair of gloves and some toys for 
the children. But he said : 

"I think we can manage it. Try to have a pretty 
dress." 

The day of the reception drew near, and Lucy 
seemed sad, uneasy, anxious. Her dress was ready, 
however. Her father said to her one evening: 

"What is the matter, child? You've been so queer 
these last three days!" 

And she answered: 

"It annoys me not to have a single jewel, not a 
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single stone; nothing to put on. I shall look like 
distress. I should almost rather not go at all." 

Her father, sparkling with pride at his daughter's 
prospect, suggested natural flowers. 

"They're very stylish at this time of. year," he 
said. "For fifty cents you can get two or three 
magnificent roses and some pinks besides." 

She was not convinced. 

"No; there's nothing more humiliating than to 
look poor among other women who are rich." 

"Why didn't you think of it!" cried her father. 
"Go and look up your friend Marie Fairbank and 
ask her to lend you some jewels. You're quite 
thick enough with her to do that." 

She uttered a cry of joy: 

"It's true ! I never thought of it." 

The next day she went to her friend and told of 
her distress. 

Marie went to her wardrobe, took out a large 
jewel-box, brought it back, opened it, and said to 
Lucy: 

"Choose, my dear." 

She saw first of all some bracelets, then a pearl 
necklace, then a Venetian cross, gold and precious 
stones of admirable workmanship. She tried on 
the ornaments before the glass, hesitated, could not 
make up her mind to part with them, to give them 
back. She kept asking: 

"Haven't you any more?" 

"Why, yes. Look. I don't know what you like." 

AUof a sudden she discovered, in a black satin box, 
a superb necklace of diamonds, and her heart be- 
gan to beat with an immoderate desire. Her hands 
trembled as she took it. She fastened it around her 
throat outside her highnecked dress, and remained 
lost in ecstasy at the sight of hereself . 
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Then she asked, hesitating, filled with anguish : 

"Can you lend me that, only that?" 

"Why, yes ; certainly." 

She sprang upon the neck of her friend, kissed 
her passionately, then fled with her treasure. 

The day of the ball arrived. Lucy Jervis made a 
g^eat success. She was prettier than them all — 
elegant, gracious, smiling, crazy with joy. All the 
men looked at her, asked her name, endeavored to 
be introduced. All the rising young bloods wanted 
to waltz with her. She was remarked by Mrs. 
Stewart herself, who paid her the most flattering 
compliments. 

She danced with intoxication, with passion, made 
drunk by pleasure, forgetting all, in the triumph 
of her beauty, in the glory of her success, in a sort 
of cloud of happiness composed of all this homage, 
of all this admiration, of all these awakened desires, 
and of that sense of complete victory which is so 
sweet to woman's heart. 

She went away about four o'clock in the morning. 
Her father had been sleeping since midnight in a 
little deserted anteroom with three other gentlemen 
whose women folk were having a very good time. 

He threw over her shoulders the wraps which 
they had brought, modest wraps of common life, 
whose poverty contrasted with the elegance of the 
new dress. She felt this and wanted to escape so 
as not to be remarked by the other women, who were 
enveloping themselves in costly furs. 

Mr. Jervis held her back. 

"Wait a bit. You will catch cold outside. I will 
go and call a cab." 

But she did not listen to him, and rapidly de- 
scended the stairs. When they were in the street 
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they did not find a carriage ; and they began to look 
for one, shouting after cabmen whom they saw pass- 
ing in the distance. Finally they took a street-car 
home. 

By changing twice, with long waits, and walking 
half a dozen blocks besides, they reached their 
humble home near the river and climbed up the 
dark stairs to their flat on the third story. All 
was ended for her, and both reflected that they must 
be at work the next morning at eight o'clock, as 
usual. 

She removed the wraps which covered her 
shoulders, before the glass, so as once more to see 
herself in all her glory. But suddenly she uttered 
a cry; she had no longer the necklace about her 
neck! 

Her father demanded: 

"What is the matter with you?" 

She turned madly toward him: 

"I have — I have — Fve lost Marie's necklace." 

"What — ^how ? — impossible !" 

And they looked in the folds of her dress, in the 
folds of her cloak, in her pockets, everywhere. 
They did not find it. 

"You're sure you had it on when you left the 
reception?" he asked. 

"Yes, I felt it in the hallway." 

"But if you had lost it in the street we should 
have heard it fall. It must have been in one of the 



cars." 



"Yes, probably." 

They looked, thunderstruck, at one another. At 
last Mr. Jervis put on his coat and hat. 

"I shall go back on foot," said he, "over the route 
we have taken, to see if I can't find it." 

And he went out. She sat waiting on a chair 
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in her ball-dress, without strength to go to bed, over- 
whelmed, without fire, without a thought. 

Her father came back about seven o'clock. He 
had found nothing. 

He went to Police Headquarters, to the news- 
paper offices, to offer a reward ; he went to the 
street railway companies — everywhere, in fact, 
whither he was urged by the least suspicion of hope. 

Lucy went to her work at eight, moving mechan- 
ically, in the same condition of mad fear before this 
terrible calamity. 

When she returned at night she found her father, 
his face pale and hollow ; he had discovered nothing. 

"You must write to your friend," said he, "that 
you have broken the clasp of her necklace and that 
you are having it mended. That will give us time 
to turn around." 

She wrote at his dictation. 

At the end of a week they had lost all hope. And 
M;*. Jervis, who had aged ten years, declared : "We 
must consider how to replace that ornament." 

The next day they took the box which had con- 
tained it, and they went to the jeweler whose name 
was found within. He consulted his books. 

"It was not I, madame, who sold that necklace; 
I must simply have furnished the case." 

Then they went from jeweler to jeweler, searching 
for a necklace like the other, consulting their mem- 
ories, sick, both of them, with chargin and anguish. 

They found in a magnificent shop on State street 
a string of diamonds which seemed to them exactly 
like the one they looked for. It was worth ten 
thousand dollars. They could have it for eight. 

So they begged the jeweler to lay it aside for them' 
for three days yet. And they made a bargain that 
he should buy it back for seven thousand five hun- 
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dred in case they found the other one before the 
end of February. 

Mr. Jervis had four thousand dollars which an 
unmarried sister had left him. He would borrow 
the rest. 

He did borrow, asking five hundred dollars of 
one, a hundred of another, twenty dollars here, 
ten dollars there. He gave notes, took up ruinous 
obligations, dealt with usurers and all the race of 
money-lenders. He compromised all the rest of 
his life, risked his signature without even knowing 
if he could meet it; and, frightened by the pains 
yet to come, by the black misery which was about 
to fall upon him, by the prospect of all the physical 
privations and of all the moral tortures which he 
was to suffer, he went to get the new necklace, 
putting down upon the merchant's counter eight 
thousand dollars. 

When Lucy took back the necklace Marie said 
to her, with a chilly manner: 

"You should have returned it sooner; I might 
have needed it." 

She did not open the case, as her friend had so 
much feared. If she had detected the substitution, 
what would she have thought, what would she 
have said? Would she not have taken Lucy for 
a thief? 

Lucy now knew the horrible existence of the 
needy. She took her part, moreover, all of a sud- 
den, with heroism. That dreadful debt must be 
paid. She would pay it. They no longer employed 
a servant, and Lucy did all the work when she came 
home at night; moreover, they moved into a 
wretched flat over some stores. 

She came to know what heavy housework is when 
one is already exhausted. She washed the dishes* 
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using her rosy nails on the greasy pots and pans. 
She washed the dirty linen, the shirts, and the dish- 
cloths, which she dried upon a line ; she carried the 
ashes down to the street every morning, and carried 
up the coal, stopping for breath at every landing. 
And, dressed like a woman of the people, she went 
to the grocer, the butcher, the provision dealer, her 
basket on her arm, bargaining, insulting, defending 
her miserable money cent by cent. 

Each month they had to meet some notes, renew 
others, obtain more time. 

Her father worked in the evening, posting up the 
account books of some tradesman, and late at night 
he often copied documents for ten cents a page. 

And this life lasted ten years. 

At the end of ten years they had paid everything, 
with the rates of usury, and the accumulations of the 
compound interest. 

Lucy looked old now. She had become the 
woman of impoverished households. With frowsy 
hair, skirts askew, and red hands, she talked loud 
while washing the floor with great swishes of water. 
And when she went to the store she covered her face 
with paint and powder to hide the wrinkles. 

But sometimes, when she saw a gay young girl 
come in, fresh and sweet, with her air of conquest 
and satisfaction in life, she thought of that gay 
evening long ago, of that ball where she had been 
so beautiful and so feted. And she reflected with 
bitterness that the young men, when they came in 
with their mothers or sisters to buy, no longer 
stared at her and whispered, "Isn't she pretty !" 

What would have happened if she had not lost 
that necklace? Who knows? Who knows? She 
might now be the wife of a millionaire. How life 
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is strange and changeful! How little a thing is 
needed for us to be lost or saved ! 

But one Sunday, having gone to take a walk in 
the park to refresh herself from the labors of the 
week, she suddenly perceived a woman who was 
leading a child. It was Marie Fairbank, now Mrs. 
John Stewart, Jr. She was still young, still beauti- 
ful, still charming. 

Lucy felt moved. Was she going to speak to 
her? Yes, certainly. And now that she had paid 
she was going to tell her all about it. Why not? 

She went up. 

"Good-day, Marie." 

The other, astonished to be familiarly addressed 
by this plain, middle-aged woman, did not recognize 
her at all, and stammered: 

"But — madam ! I do not know you. You must 
be mistaken." 

"No. I am Lucy Jervis." 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

"Oh, my poor Lucy ! How you are changed !" 

"Yes, I have had days hard enough since I have 
seen you ; days wretched enough — and that because 
of you !" 

"Of me! How so?" 

"Do you remember that diamond necklace you 
lent me to wear at the reception at Mr. Stewart's ?" 

"Yes. Well?" 

"Well, I lost it." 

What do you mean? You brought it back." 

1 brought you back another just like it. And 
for this we have been ten years paying. You can 
understand that it was not easy for us, us who had 
nothing. At last it is ended, and I am very glad." 
Marie had stopped. 
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"You say that you bought a necklace of diamonds 
to replace mine?" 

"Yes. You never noticed it, then! They were 
very like." 

And she smiled with joy that was proud and 
naive at once. 

Marie, strongly moved, took her hands. 

"Oh, my poor Lucy! Why, my necklace was 
.paste. It was worth at most a hundred dollars!" 

Remarkably Few Changes Needed. 

When you have read this story and the story by 
Maupassant from which this has been adapted, you 
will be astonished by nothing so much as the slight- 
ness of the changes which have been necessary in 
converting the scene and the circumstances from 
one set of conditions to another wholly different 
(a passing proof that the real substance of a story 
is in the universal human heart of the characters, 
not in their surroundings and peculiarities). Mau- 
passant's heroine was married, the wife of a clerk 
in the ministry of public instruction. Ours has 
been a girl in a great Chicago store, unmarried and 
living with her father. But the great human pas- 
sions are the same, the bitterness of poverty in 
Paris and in Chicago is altogether like, the disap- 
pointment, the struggle, the irony of the discovery 
would be the same in Paris, in Chicago, in China, 
in the remotest crevices of the earth, and in all ages. 

Rules for Story Writers. 

In the following exercises upon masterpieces, 
carefully observe these directions: 

1. Change the masterpiece as little as possible, 
using the rewritten version of "The Necklace" as 
a model. 

2. Try to be natural, and to hold yourself in a 
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natural frame of mind. Maupassant is a trifle 
artificial. Be dignified, but do not imitate his arti- 
ficiality. Rather, imitate the naturalness of the 
masters. 

3. Think constantly of how your writing will 
sound to the reader. 

4. Test the value of an idea for a story by 
asking, "If some one else wrote this story and I 
paid ten cents to read it, would I feel that I was 
getting my money's worth, and that my time was 
well spent?" 

5. Remember that even the lightest and most 
amusing story exists to illustrate some principle of 
human nature, Sindiiit did not there would be nothing 
in it to make it appeal to many different people who 
have in common only the universal principles of 
human nature. 

Take plenty of time to prepare all exercises, and 
never send to your instructor the first version you 
write: Write one version to help you think out 
your ideas, and a second as an artistic expression 
of the thought you have developed by writing the 
first. 

EXERCISES IN REWRITING THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST SHORT STORIES 

Lesson i — Narrative. 

A narrative is a simple record of events as they 
are supposed to happen. The Arabian Nights is 
a good example of this simplest of story styles. 
Observe in the story of Aladdin that there is little 
or no description, no character study, no attempt 
to deduce a moral. Everything is revealed simply 
by the course of events. 

Skill in writing narrative consists chiefly in know- 
ing what is significant and interesting. The details 
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in any actual course of events are innumerable, 
and in writing the effect must be given by choosing 
representative facts and details that will suggest 
all the others. Recording non-essentials makes a 
story dull. In reading it over, one feels that it 
drags. In such cases the part that drags should 
be recast. 

Condense the story of "Aladdin's Lamp"* from 
fifteen thousand words to one thousand five hun- 
dred. Choose the incidents that seem to you most 
striking; as far as possible use sentences and para- 
giaphs from the original; yet make the story com- 
plete, well rounded, and free from abruptness. 

Observe that condensation is a matter of select- 
ing those parts which are of greatest interest and 
presenting them with reasonable fullness so as not 
to give an impression of crowding or cramping. 
If you have ever read this story before or heard 
of it, consider what parts you remember most 
readily: those are the parts to choose for your 
short version. Think what your brother or sister 
or friend would most wish to hear if you were to 
read aloud only a part of the tale. Your judgment 
in selecting will show whether you have what the 
newspaper men call "a nose for news." 

The Story Telling Hour 

The Arabian Nights 

The stories of the Arabian Nights were collected from 
those told by professional story tellers who went about 
from tavern to tavern and told the tales people wanted 
to hear for amusement and were willing to pay for. Now- 
adays singers go about in the same way and take up a 
collection after they have sung songs people like to hear. 
This story telling took the place of our moving pictures 
and vaudeville entertainment. 

•All the model stories called for by this course will be 
found in "The World's Greatest Short Stories/* edited by 
Sherwin Cody. 
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Let us retell some of the stories of the Arabian Nights 
so as to entertain each other in just the' way the profes- 
sional story tellers did in olden times. If you don't make 
your story interesting you will not get many pennies in 
your hat. 

The stories of the voyages of Sindbad the Sailor are 
considered among the best, and might be divided among 
the members of the class for retelling so as to have a 
continuous story in chapters, each teller giving a chapter 
and trying to make his chapter the best. 

Lesson ii — Reconstructing a Story. 

Reconstruct the story of ^'Aladdin's Lamp" as 
you have condensed it, making the hero a modern 
schoolboy or young clerk. The events should be 
such as might appear natural to such a boy, grant- 
ing that he. had found an old bronze lamp by the 
rubbing of which he could call up a powerful genie. 
What would a modern boy with the character of 
Aladdin do with such a power? In rewriting, em- 
ploy the words of the original story as far as pos- 
sible, just as was done in the rewritten version of 
Maupassant's "The Necklace" in the Introductory 
Lecture. 

The Story Telling Hour 
Scott, the Modern Tale-Teller 

The first great story teller of the nineteenth century 
was Sir Walter Scott. 

First, tell the story of Scott's own life (it will be 
found in convenient form in "Two Hours with Ivanhoe," 
Nutshell Library series). 

Then tell the main features of the story of Ivanhoe, 
first the Tournament, then the scene between Friar Tuck 
and King Richard in the woods, then the storming of 
the castle, then the burning of the castle, and the con- 
clusion of the story. 

Lesson hi — Description and Atmosphere. 

The older writers confined themselves to simple 
narrative for the most part. The nineteenth century 
story writers, however, made the first improvement 
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in the art of story writing by introducing descrip- 
tion for the purpose of creating an atmosphere. 
When by delicate description an interesting atmos- 
sphere can be created, less romantic events will 
serve for the plot of a good story. 

The secret of creating atmosphere is partly in 
using words whose sound and rhythm seem anal- 
ogous to the atmosphere desired ; secondly in select- 
ing such commonplace details as will suggest an 
entire scene most naturally to the reader. For this 
a thorough knowledge of the reader and of his 
habits of thought is necessary. One must, as it 
were, stand off and observe the picture and judge 
its effect. 

Using Balzac's "A Passion in the Desert" as a 
model, write one thousand words of description of 
an experience with a bear in an American forest, 
following Balzac's incidents, characters, and lan- 
guage as closely as possible. The atmosphere 
created will be different, however, and the nature of 
the incidents must be changed in so far as the nature 
of a bear differs from that of a lion. 

The Story Telling Hour 
Balzac, the greatest French Story Teller 

The story of Balzac's life should be known to every 
reader, with some familiarity with his Comedie Humaine, 
the greatest series of connected and realistic stories ever 
written. 

Perhaps the best story to start with is that part of 
"The Country Doctor" in which the doctor tells his early 
experiences. Almost as powerful as "A Passion in the 
Desert" is "La Grande Breteche," the story of a lover 
walled up in a house by a husband who found him with 
the latter's wife. "Eugenie Grande" and "Pere Goriot" 
are Balzac's most famous novels, though "Pere Goriot" 
is a sordid and disgusting story for young people. 

Lesson iv — Portraiture. 
A necessary development of description used to 
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create atmosphere is found in realistic portraiture. 
This consists in describing a character so that the 
atmosphere in which he moves and which he creates 
about him will be felt. Of course this is largely a 
matter of instinct. Still, we may cultivate our in- 
terest in this direction. To do so we must conceive 
our character with absolute vividness and complete- 
ness. The training of art will then enable us to 
choose the significant details from among the 
thousands we think of. A writer who does no^have 
a wealth of material which he does not use will 
never succeed in making vivid pictures in words. 
In Irving's "Rip Van Winkle" we have a full 
description of old Rip as he was before his long 
sleep; and after that sleep we have a very brief 
sketch of young Rip, who is supposed to be what 
his father had been. In five hundred words or 
less describe young Rip as he would be if he lived 
in a modern American town. Use Irving's language 
as applied either to young Rip or old Rip, merely 
rearranging it and adapting it to circumstances 
where necessary. 

The Story Telling Hour. 

Irving* s Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Tales from the 

Alhamhra. 

The story of Irving*s life is very quiet, and he is better 
known as an essayist and historian than as story teller. 
But "The Legend of Sleepy Hollow" is almost as famous 
as "Rip Van Winkle," and the fairy stories in "The Al- 
hamhra" are among the most entertaining for class-room 
telling that can be found anywhere. 

First, tell the story of the Alhambra itself, and then 
half a dozen of the legends. 

Lesson v — Sentiment. 

Probably the chief source of popularity in fiction 
is sentiment. It is a development of atmosphere 
in connection with portraiture. The secret of it is 
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in looking at everything through the eyes of some 
character whose feelings color everything. Dickens 
is the great master of sentiment, as he is one of the 
most popular writers in English literature. In 
no story does he succeed better than in his "Christ- 
mas Carol." Read this through carefully; select 
some one incident or passage and adapt it to an 
American Christmas, making Scrooge an American, 
and the things he sees American, but retaining the 
character and as far as possible the exact words of 
Dickens. Not over five hundred words. Unless 
one can catch the spirit of a character in literature, 
one is not likely to succeed in doing so in real life. 

The Story Telling Hour. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. 

No story that Dickens ever wrote is more fascinating 
than the true story of his life, which is well told in his 
own words in the introduction to "Two Hours with 
Pickwick/' Nutshell Library series. 

Lesson vi — Pathos. 

In "A Christmas Carol" the sentiment and at- 
mosphere were eminently good-humored and accord- 
ingly humorous. That which leads up to exuberant 
happiness must necessarily be filled with humor. 
The opposite of happiness is sadness, and sadness 
leads to pathos. In Dickens humor and pathos are 
simply exuberant sentimental happiness and ex- 
uberant sentimental sadness. In the latter we may 
say that sadness is indulged in as a sentimental 
luxury. Brutal unhappiness is not attractive ; senti- 
mental unhappiness is perhaps quite as popular in 
fiction as sentimental happiness; and we call it 
pathos. Of course Dickens was a master of both: 
they nearly always go together. 

We find an excellent example of pathos in "A 
Child's Dream of a Star." Rewrite this story without 
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lengthening it (condense it if possible), making 
the leading character a girl instead of a boy. Change 
as little as possible. 

The Story Telling Hour. 

Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller 

Tell in chapters, one person to a chapter, the story of 
Bardell vs. Pickwick, alternating with the story of Sam 
Weller and his father, whose troubles with his wife 
throw a sort of side light on Mr. Pickwick's troubles 
with his landlady. 

Lesson vii — Humor. 

We have seen humor in Dickens as exuberant 
happiness in a sentimental atmosphere. Other 
writers have cultivated humor as quite a different 
art, unconnected with pathos. This sort of humor 
is aa art that can be learned and applied cold-blood- 
edly, so to speak. It consists in delicately exag- 
gerating the facts and incidents, as Daudet does in 
"The Pope's Mule,'' or in choosing the slightly ridic- 
ulous phases of a character or incident, usually in 
a character of a class of society above or below that 
of the writer. This sort of humor is the chief ele- 
ment of skill in realistic writers of special localities, 
whose people are usually of a lower class. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Howells, Miss Wilkins, Thomas 
Nelson Page, and Mr. Barrie. 

Rewrite Barrie's chapter in "A Window in 
Thrums" entitled "How Gavin Birse Put It to Mag 
Lowney," making the characters Irish instead of 
Scotch, otherwise changing as little as possible. 

The Story Telling Hour. 

Robert Burns. 

Barrie is the great modern Scotchman, and Burns was 
the first and greatest Scotch poet. Burns wrote love songs ; 
but in his own life we shall find the most pathetic love 
story that was ever told. The life of Burns in the Nut- 
shell Library volume may be supplemented by reading 
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aloud with the story when told one or two of the love 
songs found in the same volume, which are connected 
to the life by short introductions. Songs that may be 
read are "Flow Gently, Sweet Afton," and "To Mary 
in Heaven." 

"Tarn O'Shanter" is a tale in verse which may well 
be retold in modern prose by those who have the time 
and interest. 

Lesson viii — Tragedy. 

Pathos and tragedy are very far apart as a rule, 
though of course the tragic is sometimes pathetic 
also. All depends on the sentiment surrounding 
it. In that chapter of "Barry Lyndon" which con- 
tains the short story of "The Princess's Tragedy/' 
Thackeray shows us how we may deal successfully 
with harrowing and terrible events. Such events 
are undobutedly interesting, but it is difficult not to 
make them repulsive or merely brutal ; or we exag- 
gerate them in trying to make them dramatic, and 
as a result make ourselves ridiculous. Thackeray 
merely tells a simple story with the utmost restraint. 
His language is the opposite of fine; he makes no 
effort to be dramatic; but in his very quietness 
there is a shudder which less restraint could never 
have attained. One of the great lessons for a 
writer of fiction to learn is the value of restraint, 
since the temptation is all the other way and ends 
in bombast and "fine writing," 

Write a short original story describing the murder 
of an unfaithful wife (length not over one thousand 
five hundred words), imitating Thackeray's style 
though not necessarily following his language as 
in preceding exercises. 

The Story Telling Hour. 

Thackeray and Vanity Fair. 

The portarit of Thackeray as drawn by the friends who 
have told the story of his life (conveniently found in 
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"Two Hours with Vanity Fair," Nutshell Library series) 
is a more refined picture than the story of Dickens, and 
one which perhaps will touch the heart just as deeply. 

Then all the world should be able to tell the story of 
Becky Sharpe by chapters, separating it from all the 
other stories in "Vanity Fair." 

Lesson ix — Plot. 

The playrights have reduced plot construction to 
a fine art. The first act presents the characters and 
reveals some collision of interests; the second act 
shows how circumstances get into shape for a 
dramatic collision; in the third act the collision 
takes place ; in the fourth act we see the development 
of incidents resulting from the collision an^ leading 
up to the catastrophe, or final fatality resulting from 
the collision. The catastrophe is usually given in 
the fifth actj which is short. 

. In a short story we must have a central character, 
whose life comes into collision with fate, causing 
the life to be radically changed. The machinery 
connected with the collision and the results of it 
constitute the plot. The collision may affect the 
mind, or the feelings, or the circumstances of life. 
In Poe's "Gold-Bug" we have a collision which 
affects the mind. What could be more dramatic 
than the thought of a man's coming face to face 
with such a treasure? The story consists in telling 
how it happened, and the process must be as inter- 
esting and suggestive as the actual collision itself. 

Write a story not to exceed one thousand five 
hundred words, on the finding of a treasure on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, modeled on Poe's "Gold- 
Bug." Imagine a treasure hidden by some early 
explorer or trader, or by some such person as the 
lost dauphin of France may have been, and develop 
a reasonable train of incidents. 
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The Story Telling Hour. 
Poe, 

The true story of Poe's life is difficult to find, because 
after he was dead Griswold, who hated him though pre- 
tending to be his friend, told so many lies in the life 
that accompanied the complete works he was asked to 
edit, that only in recent years has the truth really been 
brought out in such works as Woodberry's life of Poe 
in the "American Men of Letters" series. (A convenient 
and truthful biography may be found in Sherwin Cody's 
"Best Poems and Essays" of Edgar Allan Poe). 

As a story teller Poe is famous for two different kinds 
of tales, detective stories and tales of horror. Next to 
the Gold-Bug the two best detective stories are "The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue" and "The Purloined Letter," 
each of which every reader should be able to tell. 

Lesson x — Lofty Moral Purposes. 

It IS essential that every story should mean some- 
thing, or illustrate some principle of life. Formerly 
this was a definite moral, stated in so many words 
at the end; then it took the form of an allegory, 
such as "Pilgrim's Progress," and at last came to 
be nothing more than the illustration of some natural 
human principle. The greatest stories, however, 
are characterized by lofty moral purpose. Such 
a story, perfect in art, pure and noble in language, 
is Hawthorne's "The Great Stone Face." 

Write an original story of not over one thousand 
five hundred words modeled on Hawthorne, de- 
scribing the influence of an oak tree outlined on the 
top of a distant hill in semblance of the face of 
George Washington, tracing its influence on the life 
of some child like Ernest in a village nestling in 
sight of this tree. 

The Story Telling Hour. ^ 

Hawthorne. 

At almost the same time that Poe was making his fame, 
Hawthorne was writing the. stories that have made him 
our greatest American novelist. 
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Let us tell in turn the stories of "Howe's Masquerade," 
"Browne's Wooden Image," "The Gray Champion," and 
"The Great Carbuncle." (They will all be found in Haw- 
thorne's "Best Short Stories," Nutshell Library series. 

Lesson xi — -The Vignette. 

There is no doubt that the mind is often more 
influenced by what is suggested than by what is 
shown. There is greater impurity in veiled hints 
than in open description, as a rule, and the shadow 
of a crime will affect the mind more powerfully 
than a sight of the crime itself. For this reason 
people are seldom murdered. on the stage, and a 
veiled face turned away suggests more sorrow or 
horror than any human countenance could actually 
depict. 

This principle of art has been developed into a 
distinct sort of story which may be called the 
"vignette." It would be hard to find a better il- 
lustration of this delicate style of art than Arthur 
Morrison's "On the Stairs" in "Tales from Mean 
Streets." A little commonplace conversation on 
the landing of a tenement house in East London 
reveals to us a character full of gross superstition 
and an actual murder, though one committed in 
Ignorance. Other stories of this kind may be found 
in Kenneth Grahame's "The Golden Age." 

Adapt the story "On the Stairs" to an American 

slum tenement house. 

The Story Telling Hour. 

Longfellow. 

There are stories in verse just as well as in prose. 
Probably the greatest of our American verse-story-tellers 
is Longfellow. Such famous poems as "Paul Revere's 
Ride" and "The Birds of Killingworth" are excellent short 
stories easily retold in the classroom. Longfellow's best 
story is usually considered to be "The Courtship of Miles 
Standish." Retell each of these tales in simple, musical 
prose, as Longfellow has told them in verse. 
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Lesson xii — ^The Well Balanced Story. 

In each of the stories we have studied we have 
seen some one element predominating, either at- 
mosphere, sentiment, plot, or moral significance. 
A higher reach of art is to be obtained in a story 
which combines all these elements. In this particu- 
lar the stories of Guy de Maupassant are the acme 
of art. They are accordingly the most difficult to 
write. We may add that they are so fully the result 
of conscious self -education that they are slightly 
artificial in effect. After studying other writers, 
the student should take up such a volume as "The 
Odd Number," containing translations of some of 
Maupassant's best short stories, and study it 
thoroughly. 

Write an original love story, modeling it on such 
stories by Maupassant as you are familiar with. 
The setting which such a story should have is ad- 
mirably illustrated by "Happiness," which we may 
compare with the material from which it was built 
as given in Maupassant's diary published under the 
title "Afloat."* 

The Story Telling Hour. 
Maupassant. 

The most perfect and finished of the latter day story 
tellers is Guy de Maupassant, and one of his best short 
stories is "A Piece of String." Other good stories for 
retelling may be found in "The Odd Number," a volume 
of translations by Sturgis. 

Lesson xiii — Strength. 

Write an original story based on Kipling's "The 
Man Who Would Be King." Observe that a great 
story must be daring in conception, yet it must be 

•Let the teacher read to the class the full study' of this 
subject found in the section on "Short Story Writing," Vol. 
IV, of "The Art of Writing and Speaking the English Lan- 
guage," by Sherwin Cody. 
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worked out with absolute' naturalness and realistic 
effect. There must be strong contrasts of light and 
shade. Such contrasts we find in the mean char- 
acter's of the two personalities in Kipling's story as 
compared with their real vigor and their ambition 
to become kings. The mere ambition would not 
have been enough, however: they actually became 
kings. That is the startling part of the story ; and 
the fact that we can easily believe that they did 
become kings shows the greatness of the story. A 
good tale of adventure must have interesting char- 
acters, who do remarkable things that we can easily 
believe. The sharper the contrasts of light and 
shade, the more effective the story. 

The Story Telling Hour. 
Lincoln. 

Probably there is not a story in American history so 
popular as the story of the life of Abraham Lincoln. (It 
will be found in good form for retelling in "Lincoln's 
Life, Speeches, and Anecdotes," Nutshell Library series.) 

But Lincoln himself was a great story teller, and every 
reader ought to be able to tell well one or' more of 
Lincoln's own famous stories. First tell the story of 
how Lincoln pardoned William Scott. Then tell the 
stories of the "Swearing Driver," "Root, hog, or die," 
and "Daniel Webster's Dirty Hands." 

Lesson xiv — Choosing Material. 

It has been said that there are no more than five 
or six good themes for stories or novels in existence, 
and that all great dramatic efforts are but variations 
of these original themes. There is a good deal of 
truth in the statement. One need not be less orig- 
inal for deliberately choosing the theme found in 
SGTi^ other story and giving it a new setting. Shake- 
speare did just this, and we do not accuse him of 
plagiarism. We must be sure that we add to a 
story as much as we borrow, however. 
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By looking through filfes of magazines and col- 
lections of short stories, as well as by reading the 
newspapers for original true incidents with dramatic 
possibilities, we may slowly collect a number of 
really excellent plots. Find three such in this man- 
ner, and write a brief outline of each, showing how 
you would treat it if you elaborated it into a story. 

The Story Telling Hour. 

Shakespeare. 

When Lamb retold the stories in Shakespeare's plays 
as "Tales from Shakespeare" he made one of the best 
story books in our language. Lamb was himself a 
good story teller, as may be seen in his "Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig." But Shakespeare was a better — though 
he always got his stories from somebody else. and merely 
retold them in the best possible style. 

Tell the brief story of Shakespeare's own life; and 
then the stories of "The Merchant of Venice," "Romeo 
and Juliet," and "Hamlet." 

Lesson xv — ^An Original Story. 

So far we have confined ourselves to studying 
and imitating great masters. Maupassant, we are 
told, was trained seven years by his uncle, Flaubert, 
before he was allowed to publish anything of his 
own. Then he gave the world ''Boule de Suif," 
and his reputation was made by that single story. 
From that time forth he turned out two volumes a 
year. 

Each person usually has the material for one 
good original story of which he has long thought. 
Write out your particular story in your own way, 
without regard to methods. 

The Story Telling Hour. 

The Best Story You Ever Read. 
All of us have read stories. Most of them we have 
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forgotten. Some we remember so well it seems as if we 
should never forget them. And of those we remember, 
one usually seems to us the best story we ever read or 
heard. 

Let each student tell, in his finest style, the **best 
story he ever read or heard." 
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